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Prolong 
your protection... 


with 
American Credit Insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit of 
... and your credit risk begins. From that point American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
on, the only protection for your accounts receiv- add more good customers, sell more to present 
able . . . for all the working capital and profit your customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
product represents . . . is commercial credit is important to sales progress and good financial 
insurance. An ACI policy, with new and broader management. Call your insur- 
coverage, is the soundest way to prolong your ance agent... or the local office 
capital protection. of American Credit Insurance. 


WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT Can 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT COMPANY, which has assets of over Youp 
INSURANCE, Dept. 47, 300St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. two billion dollars. by 
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In the News 


Curtis H. BincHaM, president of 
Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc., Los 
Angeles, has been nominated for 
president of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 


Cuarves G. SENSENICH of Irwin- 
Sensenich Corporation, a director of 
The Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, was named chairman 
of the 1961 Christmas Seal Campaign 
in Westmoreland county. 


DonaLp E. Bacon, division con- 
troller, R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Society for Busi- 
ness Budgeting. 


Epwarp L. Finn, Jr., of the E. & J. 
Cigar Co., Inc., Northampton, Mass., 
was elected president of the National 
Candy Wholesalers Association. 


WILLIAM L. Myers, secretary-treas- 
urer, Vegetable Oil Products Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Calif., has been 
elected vice president of the Nation- 
al Office Management Association. 


WiiuiaM C. Norsy, vice president 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, received the “Alumni Citation 
of Useful Citizenship” from the 
Alumni Association of the University 
of Chicago. 


Grorce N. FarRrAND, treasurer of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., has been 
elected a director of the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. Mr. Farrand is a past di- 
rector of the New York Credit & 


Financial Management Association. 


HarLeEY T. PyYLEs, vice president 
and treasurer of Fairmont Aluminum 
Company, Fairmont, W. Va., has 
been elected president of the Fair- 
mont Rotary Club for 1961-62. 


L. C. Guest, Jr., has been reelected 
president of the Controllers Institute 
Research Foundation. Mr. Guest is 
vice president and controller of 
General Telephone & Electronics Cor- 
poration, New York. 
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EDITORIAL 


Leadership in a Free World 


HERE is no easy solution to the current crisis in Berlin nor will the settle- 
ment, when it is reached, be likely to warm the hearts of the free world. The 
signposts now indicate that the winner of the 1961 tug-of-war over Berlin 
will be Russia. When the dust has settled we will probably have agreed to: 
(a) a de facto recognition of an East Berlin government, and 
(b) a whittling away of our legitimate activities in West Berlin. 
In return we will, no doubt, get what was agreed to sixteen years ago—namely, 
some sort of guarantee of access to West Berlin. 


Such a “settlement” will be a bitter pill for Americans to swallow, nor will it 
be any easier to take if attempts are made to place the blame for this free world 
defeat. 


We will have lost much more than this battle of the cold war. We will have 
again been put into an “off-balance” position. Surely our enemies will not now 
relinquish their initiative. They will go about their long range plans to carefully 
select the time and the place for the next round. 


It seems pretty clear, for example, that racing as théy are to complete their 
nuclear testing, they will soon make a great thing of an offer to cease further 
testing, for the time being, in an attempt to force us to do likewise, before we 
can reap the benefits of our own efforts. 

If we don’t go along we will, of course, be denounced before the so-called 
“neutral” world. 

We must regain the initiative . . . instead of fending off . . . in Europe, in 
Vietnam, in Africa, in Latin America and in the forums of the United Nations. 

We must mount the greatest public relations offensive for peace and democracy 
of modern times. 

We have a story to tell the world—both free and slave. A story of the duplicity 
of the Communist world. A story of the achievements of the free world. 

If we tell the simple truths—with clarity, with enthusiasm, with conviction, 
if we adhere to the fundamental soundness of our beliefs, and not allow ourselves 
to become diverted by embroilments over the minor weaknesses and errors of our 
system, the so-called “neutral” African and Asian world will have a simple and 
clear-cut choice to make. Of those decisions we can have no doubts. 

The greatest danger of warming up the cold war is not in playing a ga:ne of 
“brinkmanship” but in allowing Khrushchev to believe that he can continue to 
play the lead in a global game of “follow the leader,” with an aimiess 2ad dis- 
united West unprepared, or unwilling, to resist. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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THE NOVEMBER COVER 
UTURISTIC today, tomorrow it 


will be conventional in _paper- 
work and accounting operations for 
business to_turn to microwave and 
telephone networks to speed the 
transmission of data. Composite 
cover photo shows (upper portion) 
Mines Mountain (12,470 ft.) micro- 
wave repeater station, about 60 miles 
northwest of Denver, highest micro- 
wave station on The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad’s “Ship- 
per Facts” system. Motorola Com- 
munications and Electronics erected 
the 700-mile microwave network en- 
abling the railroad to centralize con- 
trol of its entire intermountain data 
processing and freight car movement 
system at Denver headquarters elec- 
tronic data processing center. 

Components of the system include: 
A. B. Dick Company “Videograph” 
electrostatic facsimile transmission 
and reproduction equipment which 
permits original documents to be 
“read” at one location and repro- 
duced at another in about 5 sec.; 
Burroughs 220 electronic computer 
at Denver headquarters; and 5,300 
mile high-speed private wire tele- 
graph network leased from Western 
Union, which is used to speed mes- 
sages between “off-line” traffic offices 
and Denver general offices. 

Lower portion of cover photo 
charts path followed by new high- 
speed data transmission system which 
links International Business Ma- 
chine Corporation’s computer centers 
in New York City and Poughkeepsie. 
(1) IBM computer center, New York 
City; data flows over New York 
Telephone Company’s cable to (2) 
phone company’s microwave trans- 
mitting and receiving center atop 
Empire State Building (3); from 
there data is sent by Bell System 
microwave radio link to Poughkeep- 
sie central office (7), via relay 
towers (4) (5) and (6) to IBM’s 
laboratories (8) and computer cen- 
ter (9). Data flows in either direc- 
tion, or in both simultaneously, be- 
tween IBM magnetic tape transmis- 
sion units at the rate of 15,000 
characters per second. 





Wear a smile and have 
friends; wear a scowl and 
have wrinkles. 

—Anonymous 
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Washington 


@ THE FIRST SESSION of the 87th Congress ad- 
journed with a number of bills still hanging 
fire which are of major interest to creditors. 
First and foremost is the NACM-backed H.R. 
4473, to provide for a three-year tax priority 
limitation in bankruptcy. This passed the House 
on August 7th and was referred to the Senate 
judiciary committee, but no further action has 
been taken. 

As originally proposed by NACM, this legis- 
lation called for a one-year tax priority limita- 
tion, but because of vigorous objections in 
Congress the bill was amended to provide for 
a three-year limitation. In this form it passed 
the House in three previous Congresses. No ac- 
tion, however, has ever been taken in the Senate. 

It is noteworthy that Australia, Belgium, Eng- 
land, France, Germany and other major coun- 
tries limit their tax priorities to one or two years. 
The United States is the only major country with 
no limitation whatsoever. It is hoped that the 
bill will be called up for consideration by the 
Senate judiciary committee after Congress re- 
convenes in January. 

Other bankruptcy bills have passed the House 
but are still pending in the Senate judiciary 
committee. 

H.R. 1961 would clarify uncertainties arising 
from the Quaker City Uniform case by restor- 
ing chattel mortgages and other contractual liens 
to their original priority in bankruptcy above 
claims for administrative expenses, wages and 
landlords’ liens. 

H.R. 7405 would authorize the United States 
Supreme Court to prescribe general rules for 
practice and procedure in bankruptcy and so re- 
lieve Congress of the necessity of acting upon 
many bills which are concerned with no more 
than procedural changes. 

One NACM-backed bankruptcy bill which has 
been introduced but has not as yet been reported 
out of the House judiciary committee is H.R. 
5341. This legislation is intended to improve 
administration in bankruptcy by raising the 
statutory salary ceiling for full-time referees to 
$17,500 per annum from the present $15,000, 
and to raise the salary ceiling for part-time 
referees to $9,000 per annum from the present 
$7,500. The bill would also provide retirement 
benefits more in line with those of other profes- 
sions. 

Passage of this bill would not automatically 
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provide salary increases for referees, but would 
provide a maximum limit under which salary 
increases might be considered. Referees’ salaries 
are determined on an individual basis according 
to merit, case load, and other considerations. 

Another bankruptcy bill still pending in the 
House is H.R. 5393, to provide a number of 
technical amendments to the Bankruptcy Act 
which were recommended by the National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference to clarify existing provisions 
of the Act. 

Hearings on the Administration’s tax pro- 
posals to provide an 8 per cent tax credit for 
investment in new equipment, a 1674 per cent 
withholding tax on dividends and interest, and 
tighter restrictions on business expense deduc- 
tions were concluded by the House ways and 
means committee. No formal bill was introduced 
in the first session, but its consideration has been 
placed as the first order of business on the agenda 
of the House ways and means committee as soon 
as Congress reconvenes in January. 

Also held over until the next session is the 
Douglas bill, S. 1740, to require disclosure of 
interest and finance charges in connection with 
extensions of credit. Hearings were held, but 
no action was taken. 

Hearings were also held on H.R.71, to supple- 
ment the antitrust laws by preventing automo- 
tive manufacturers from engaging in the financ- 
ing and insuring of automobiles sold to cus- 
tomers. A bill of broader impact is H.R. 7687, 
which would prevent all manufacturers from 
financing the sales of their products. Both bills 
await action by the House committee on the 
judiciary. 


@ InpIcATIONS are that the national debt soon 
will reach $300 billions, a per capita indebted- 
ness of $1,667 for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. It set an all-time high of 
$293,578,500 on September 30th. 

Chairman Clarence Cannon of the House ap- 
propriations committee recently reported: 

“Every hour this year we have been spending 
$1,000,000 more than we are taking in. Ever 
since this session began we have been spending 
in the red at the rate of $1,000,000 an hour, 
day and night.” 

Chairman Harry F. Byrd of the Senate finance 
committee predicted that the federal budget 
will climb $24.6 billions in four years—largely 











through boosts in non-military spending. He 
said this would bring the budget to $106 bil- 
lions by 1965, compared with $81.5 billions in 
fiscal 1961. He added, “Our fiscal position is 
vulnerable and Khrushchev knows it.” He called 
this the Soviet Premier’s prime target. 

Congressional polls indicate that very few 
letters supporting the objective of economy in 
Government were received from constituents in 
the 1961 session, as compared with previous 
sessions of Congress. 

The National Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, at its 65th Annual Credit Congress in 
Denver, adopted a resolution calling upon Con- 
gress and the Administration “to apply all 
means consistent with national security to halt 
the soaring costs of government.” (For full text, 
see CFM, July, 1961, p. 38, Resolution No. 3.) 

During the present Congressional adjourn- 
ment, NACM members, seriously concerned with 
the rising costs of government over and above 
necessary defense expenditures, might do well to 
remind their Congressmen and Senators, at the 
home base, of the NACM resolution and of their 


own views concerning this growing problem. 


@ INncREAsE of filings in bankruptcy in the fiscal 
year ended June 30th was more than double the 
rise in any previous year of a five-year compari- 
son reported by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. The increase of 36,609 
brought the year’s filings to a total of 146,643, 
a jump of 33.3 per cent. 

While business bankruptcies rose less sharply 
than non-business, the Administrative Office 
called the situation “alarming.” 

Following are the comparative statistics: 


Rate of 

Increase 
Over 

Non- Previous 
Fiscal Business Business Total Years 

Year Filings Filings Filings Per Cent 
i ee 10,144 63,617 73,761 18.8 
eee sa 1, 80,264 91,668 24.3 
BO des ote 11,729 88,943 100,672 98 
1960 ...... 12,284 97,750 110,034 9.3 
Wee Ge8s: 15,241 131,402 146,643 33.3 


Under a plan adopted in September by the 
Annual Judicial Conference of the United States, 
federal trial courts are placing on an emergency 
basis the 7,085 civil cases pending for three or 
more years, in an effort to dispose of a backlog 
which represents 11 per cent of all civil suits be- 
fore U. S. district courts. 


@ Ir Business lives up to manufacturers’ pre- 
dictions, final figures for the third quarter will 
show inventory rose $1 billion and sales 4 per 
cent over the April-June mark. 

These findings, released in August from a 
special survey in May, cover 1,250 to 1,400 
large and small concerns that do more than 55 
per cent of all U.S. manufacturing. They an- 
alyze inventories of makers of durable goods. 
but also the sales of manufacturers of both 
nondurables and durables. 





@ WILLINGNESS to accept « principle of standby 
credits out of their currencies to the International 
Monetary Fund for emergencies wa¢ expressed 
by finance ministers of major nations of Con- 
tinental Europe, meeting in Vienna. Permanent 
directors of the Fund in Washington are to work 
out details of the plan, which calls for the bor- 
rowing of $5 billions to $6 billions in strong 
currencies by the Fund to aid key countries in 
case of need. 


@ Now that the Business Advisory Council has 
withdrawn from Government ties and taken the 
name The Business Council, Luther H. Hodges, 
secretary of commerce, indicates he plans to 
form a new council, made up of chairmen of 
existing business advisory groups. The original 
council went its own way when Secretary Hodges 
set out to change its procedures and functions. 


@Two PER CENT growth of the economy in the 
third quarter lifted the annual Gross National 
Product rate to $526 billions, a new high. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges predicts 
a $540 billion annual rate for the fourth quarter. 


@ Britain sold the United States $224.6 mil- 
lions of gold in the second quarter to get dollars, 
through sale to the Treasury, for support of the 
pound sterling in the international exchange 


market. The U. S. gold supply thereby rose to 
$17.5 billions. 


@ SHOULD the tenure of office of the chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board coincide with that 
of an incoming President? Two former mem- 
bers of the Board, Marriner S. Eccles and M. S. 
Szymcyak, agree with the Commission on Money 
and Credit that it should, for purposes of liaison. 

Under present law the President appoints all 
members of the Board for 14-year terms and 
from among them picks the chairman and vice 
chairman for four-year periods. The current 
overlap is because the last outgoing chairman 
resigned in the middle of a Presidential term, 
in 1951, and his successor was then named. The 
law does not specify concurrence of chairman 
and Presidential terms of office. 


@ REeEcorpD exports of wheat and flour from the 
United States were made in the fiscal year ended 
June 30th, up 20 per cent from the previous 
high (1956-57 period). 

Most of the increase was in dollar sales to 
Italy and Spain, whose own production had 
dropped. India, principal market, took 22 per 
cent more bushels than previously recorded. 


@ U. S. Farm Exports for the fiscal year were 
at a record high of almost $5 billions, and 70 
per cent was sold for private trading. The ex- 
ports were 10 per cent above the previous year 
and 5 per cent above the previous record‘ 


(1956-57). 
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NEW FRONTIERS IN 
OFFICE TECHNOLOGY 


Flexibility of Applications Is the Key 


to Expanding Utility of New Machines 


i's O meet the rising cost of doing business, Manage- 
ment must search out and adopt every practical 
means of keeping operating expenses to a minimum. 
Because clerical data processing represents a signifi- 
cant area for effective application of improved methods 
and the streamlining of costs, it is imperative that busi- 
ness keep abreast of the new tools, both automated and 
nonautomated. 

Business and industry now are fortunate in that 
they may draw increasingly upon the advances accu- 
mulating from years of research and development by 
the business equipment manufacturers. These include 
widening applications of available machines, magnetic- 
ink encoding of documents, small-scale systems de- 
signed to allow for expansion as needs dictate, simu- 
lation techniques, and common business languages 
which permit the writing of everyday English into 
computer programs. 

While automation accounts for the most striking de- 


Digital Data Processing Called Great New 
Industry and Servant of American Companies 


By WALTER W. FINKE, President, Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


velopments in data processing, there are many occasions 
when all a business needs is a general streamlining of 
procedures or a simpler solution to an office bottleneck. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT readers, directly 
concerned with administrative costs and methods of 
data processing in their companies, and frequently in 
client companies as well, will find in the pages of this 
special annual issue many thought-provoking, valuable 
ideas for their use, in case histories of actual instal- 
lations and in reports by specialists. 

As electronic computers enter their second decade 
of commercial application, many more executives are 
asking, ““What’s in it for us?” A number of executives 
who guide the manufacturing philosophies of leading 
computer companies give the answers in the follow- 
ing exclusive reports to CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT readers on what electronic data processing 
offers management now and through the Sixties. 

L. BERMONT, CFM 


“on-line” basis in this operation. 
All this has changed. Developments 
such as optical scanning, magnetic 
ink character recognition (MICR) 
and various techniques using return- 
able media are increasing input effi- 
ciency while extending the versa- 
tility of commercial data processing 


HE GREAT promise of elec- 

tronic data processing to finan- 
cial and credit management in the 
present decade is in the areas of in- 
creased speed, accuracy and efh- 
ciency in the handling of the vast 
amounts of data that characterize 
the modern business record-keeping 
scene. 

Thousands of computers are now 
on the job. They are achieving very 
real and substantial results in the 
form of reduced costs and greater 
efficiency in data handling. But great 
as these accomplishments may be, it 
is unlikely that any of us has yet 
fathomed the true potential of elec- 
tronic data processing in the busi- 


ness world. The scope of its ultimate 
potential becomes apparent only 
upon consideration of present trends 
in computer development and appli- 
cation. 

EDP is entering a new era of 
development characterized by vastly 
improved communications — im- 
proved communications between man 
and computer and between computer 
and computer. 

Until quite recently, man of neces- 
sity could communicate with com- 
puters only by such means as 
punched cards, paper tape and the 
console keyboard. And computers 
heretofore were incapable of com- 
municating with each other on an 
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systems. 

Versatility is being still further 
extended by development of tech- 
niques to make the computers of 
different manufacturers compatible. 
Honeywell, for instance, recently 
perfected magnetic tape translators 
that provide continuous “on-line” 
compatibility between its systems 
and those manufactured by IBM 
and Remington Rand. 

The new data-communication tech- 
niques for “on-line” computer-to- 
computer communications over long 
distances will have even greater im- 
plications for future expansion of 
data processing. An example of such 
developments is the recently an- 
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nounced Honeywell data communi- 
cations system. Using this system, 
Honeywell computers can also “talk” 
with non-Honeywell machines. 

The new vinput devices, together 
with long distance data transmission 
directly from computer to computer, 
will bring a new standard of efli- 
ciency to computer operations—and 
in the long run will open up many 
applications never before practical. 
Large billing operations, through 
returnable media applications, will 
become more completely automatic. 
Decentralized companies with exten- 
sive selling organizations will be able 
to establish data processing networks 
that will eliminate large areas of 
slow and costly manual handling and 
transcription of data. 

Electronic digital data processing 
is indeed the great new industry— 
and the great new servant of busi- 
ness and industry in the 1960’s. 


Electronic Data Processing Guides Business to 
Greater Efficiency, Understanding, Creativity 


By WARREN C. HUME, President, International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, Data Processing Division, White Plains, N. Y. 


N its short lifetime, electronic 

data processing has assumed a 
major role in the business commun- 
ity. It is a role that will continue to 
grow as we learn more about ap- 
plying the great information-process- 
ing powers of computers to complex 
business problems. 

Although data processing ma- 
chines received much of their orig- 
inal impetus from their ability to 
handle routine record-keeping tasks, 
they are rapidly becoming righthand 
advisors to management, and swift, 
tireless gatherers of facts. 

In the Sixties, business managers 
are certain to rely increasingly on 
computers to provide information to 


Wave of Automation Is Building Up to Carry 
Companies Large and Small to New Efficiency 


By FORTUNE PETER RYAN,: President, Royal McBee Corporation, New 


York, N. Y. 


S MUCH as half the cost of 

administering a major com- 
pany in this era can be charged 
against the processing of “informa- 
tion,” and there is no reason to ex- 
pect that the importance of this 
function will diminish in the 60’s. 

Electronic data processing and 
office automation, per se, cannot 
eliminate errors in decision-making, 
but scientific techniques and new 
equipment, now available and in de- 
velopment, will enable management 
to make sounder decisions and there- 
by minimize risk. 

In addition, automation in the fac- 
tory as well as the office will con- 
tinue to grow at an accelerated rate 
as business and industry seek to 
maintain the profit margins that 
make their growth possible. 

Because these factors affect all 
types of businesses, we foresee a 
growing demand for computers and 
data processing equipment, particu- 
larly in the small scale field. 

Only one per cent of American 
business enterprises today has over 
1,000 employees, but much of the 


automatic equipment developed by 
the business machines industry has 
been tailored to its needs. 

Electronic systems are not the 
only equipment that will prove es- 
sential to effective management in 
the next decade. To help speed busi- 
ness communications and thus facili- 
tate management decisions, com- 
panies are relying ever more heavily 
on such mechanical and _ electro- 
mechanical means as automatic and 
computing typewriters, which have 
an ever-increasing capability for per- 
forming complex operations, and 
notched and punched card data 
processing systems such as McBee 
Keysort data processing equipment. 
More and more business enterprises 
are employing these for more effi- 
cient reporting and control. 

Automatic data processing equip- 
ment to serve as a management tool 
in this area is now available at a 
rental cost as low as $100 a month. 
This points to a wave of automation 
which will sweep over American 
businesses of every size in the years 
immediately ahead. 


help them guide their firms with 
greater efficiency, understanding and 
creativity. 

Specific examples of this trend 
which are already in use today in- 
clude the numerical control of ma- 
chine tools, control systems for in- 
dustrial processes, and management 
operating systems that integrate all 
functions common to a production 
cycle. 

One of the most exciting new 
management techniques is simula- 
tion. In simulation, a mathematical 
model of a business is constructed 
within a computer. The computer 
then is fed hypothetical business 
situations to determine what courses 
of action to take should such situa- 
tions actually occur. By the same 
token, many manufacturing or mar- 
keting problems can be simulated 
with computers today on a “What if” 
basis, to enable business executives 
to optimize their choice of decisions 
where many alternatives present 
themselves. 

Still another development in data 
processing with great meaning to 
management is the widening use of 
high-speed data transmission. These 
systems, which we in IBM refer to as 
Tele-processing systems, are already 
capable of transmitting data at more 
than 4,000 times the rate of human 
speech, and can consolidate all the 
elements of a business regardless of 
their location. With up-to-the-minute 
facts available at the touch of a 
button, management will have before 
it, as never before, the entire picture 
of a complex business operation in 
all its manifestations. 

As I see it, the road that data 
processing follows in the coming 
decade has two lanes. In one is a 
continuous parade of new and im- 
proved equipment — faster, more 
powerful, infinitely more versatile. 
In the other are new management 
science techniques and ideas applied 
to existing machines and systems. 
The lanes merge to form a single, 
powerful stream of progress which 
is sure to make business manage- 
ment in the Sixties exciting indeed. 
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What EDP Offers Management in the 60’s . . . 


Serious Competitive Handicaps Looming for 
Companies Not Taking Advantage of Trends 


By HARRY C. KEESECKER, Vice President, Marketing, The National Cash 


Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
— QUESTION, _ elec- 


tronic data processing will 
provide new efficiencies and facili- 
tate sound business planning, on a 
scale never before feasible, in the 
decade which lies ahead. 

Its greatest significance for man- 
agement in the Sixties is its potential 
for providing vital operating infor- 
mation which before was either too 
time-consuming or too expensive to 
obtain. This information will enable 
management to take advantage of 
trends more quickly, maintain mini- 
mum yet adequate inventories, gear 
production more closely to the chang- 
ing needs of the market, and return 
a greater profit per investment dollar. 

Such benefits will be increasingly 
available to small and medium-size 
businesses as well as larger con- 
cerns. The advent of punched paper 
tape, highly versatile smaller com- 
puters and data processing centers 
which offer “package” services has 
significantly extended the use of this 


powerful new tool to include com- 
panies of almost every size and in 
almost every field. There is every 
indication that this trend will accel- 
erate. 

Indeed, we are well into an era in 
which many companies that do not 
take advantage of such methods, 
whenever practical, to sharpen their 
management reflexes, will face seri- 
ous competitive handicaps. Such 
companies will not only become in- 
creasingly burdened with the grow- 
ing volume of paperwork, but will 
discover that operating information 
supplied by outdated systems is not 
only too little but also arrives too 
late to be of practical value. 

One of the biggest challenges 
facing management in the Sixties 
will be to see that their companies 
plan carefully, install wisely, and 
operate intelligently the array of 
new equipment which is now avail- 
able or will soon be placed on the 
market. 


New “Sophisticated” Computer to Have Voice 
In Management Control, Policy and Planning 


By JAY W. SCHNACKEL, Vice President and General Manager, Remington 
Rand Univac Division, Sperry Rand Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


N the ten years since installation 
of the first commercial electronic 
computer, a Univac I, at the U.S. 
Census Bureau, American business 
has undergone one revolution in the 
office and now stands perched on 


the threshold of another. 


In the Sixties we shall witness the 
appearance of the “sophisticated” 
computer for business data process- 
ing. The capacities of this machine 
will be so comprehensive that it will 
figure prominently in management 
control, policy and planning. The 
difference between this computer 
and that of the previous era will be 
similar to that between an executive 
vice president reporting directly to 
the head of a corporation, and a 
very fast clerk. 


The uses of the new computer 
will be so many that I can briefly 


touch upon only a few of them here. 
One of the most important will be 
in information storage and retrieval, 
not merely for statistical data but 
for a broad range of material deal- 
ing with the executive office, com- 
petitors, the economy at large, politi- 
cal and sociological matter on trends 
that affect the economy and its sub- 
sections, and doings of importance 
and concern in foreign countries. 
Management will be closer to the 
ideal situation of having all the in- 
formation necessary to make a per- 
fectly rational choice on any par- 
ticular business decision. 

Integration of corporate functions 
that had heretofore been largely 
autonomous, such as manufacturing 
and marketing, will also be impor- 
tant. Central computer systems, 
linked by ultra-high-speed communi- 
cation lines with satellite computers 
scattered across the country, will 
figure large in the direction of 
national corporations. 

Some of these new types of com- 
puter have already been installed in 
working sites, some are now in pro- 
duction, while others exist in proto- 
type and are due soon to go into 
production. With the demand curve 
for computers constantly growing 
steeper—20,000 are expected to be 
in use by 1965, as compared with 
approximately 5,000 today—there 
seems little doubt that American 
business is about to enjoy its second 
computer-inspired revolution. The 
first was in data processing during 
the Fifties; the second will be in 
management control. 


GUIDE FOR CREDIT EXECUTIVES 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN CREDIT AND COLLECTION—study in 
preparation by Credit Research Foundation of National Association 
of Credit Management, is intended as a guide for credit executives 
whose companies plan to install a computer. Major manufacturers of 
electronic data processing equipment cooperated in providing data 
for this report, which is supplemented by case histories of specific 
methods utilized by companies in conjunction with their computer 


installations. 


Shown are ways and means to preserve the information that tra- 
ditionally has been contained in the credit “history card,” and methods 


to simplify the collection operation. 


For details write: Credit Research Foundation, NACM, 44 East 23rd 


Street, New’ York 10. 
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EDP Systems Offer Management More and 
Better Solutions to Operational Complexities 


By HENRY F. ARGENTO, Vice President and General Manager, Govern- 
ment & Industrial Group, Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LECTRONIC data processing sys- 

tems offer a great deal of promise 
in providing management more and 
better solutions to complex problems. 
A greater understanding of comput- 
er potentials will bring about a sub- 
sequent acceleration of their use by 
management. This presents a chal- 
lenge which will require a great deal 
of creativity on the part of manage- 
ment. 

It is my opinion that management, 
with its inherent abilities, will ac- 
cept this challenge, and take advan- 
tage of the five major capabilities of 
electronic data processing systems: 
(a) their speed, (b) the ability to 
integrate information from various 
sources, (c) the computers’ real-time 
ability, (d) the low cost per record 


processed, and (e) the efficient use 
of computers in controlling entire 
operations. 

In the next decade, electronic data 
processing systems will have a pre- 
cise effect in helping to solve many 
management problems. Superior 
technical equipment will be availa- 
ble, which means that the cost per 
operation will be lower. 

Many factors bear on the future 
of electronic data processing sys- 
tems, but, in my judgment, low cost 
per operation and the prospect of 
more and better solutions to manage- 
ment problems will encourage pro- 
gressive American management to 
use these systems more extensively 
as a management tool through the 
1960's. 


Computer Development Is Leading Business to 
Threshold of Information-Handling Revolution 


By CLAIR C. LASHER, General Manager, Computer Department, General 


Electric Company, Phoenix, Ariz. 


HE past decade has seen tremen- 

dous growth in development and 
application of computers to the data 
processing problems of business. Be- 
cause of the computer’s fantastic 
calculating speeds the emphasis dur- 
ing the early fifties was on the use 
of computers for scientific calcula- 
tions. This . emphasis gradually 
shifted to applications involving the 
processing of masses of data for 
business until today the computer is 
expected to integrate the data process- 
ing for a whole business. 

From my vantage point in Gen- 
eral Electric I look back on my 
company’s history and the results 
we have achieved in the generation 
and distribution of electrical energy. 
The generation of electricity, the 


ability to transmit it safely and eco- 
nomically, to illuminate, power and 
serve our homes and industries have 
been major factors in bringing us 
the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. Electricity 
did this by multiplying the power of 
man’s muscles. 

With electronic communications 
and computer systems we are now 
able to generate information and 
distribute it rapidly to where it can 
be used. We can now multiply the 
power of man’s intellect. This ability 
will increase our standard of living 
to unheard of levels. We are on the 
threshold of an Information Han- 
dling Revolution which will be com- 
parable in scope to the Industrial 
Revolution. 


The only difference between 
stumbling blocks and step- 
pingstones is in the way you 
use them. 


—N. A. Rombe 





Ratio of Debt Payments to 
Income “Surprisingly Constant” 


Average ratio of debt repayment 
to personal income of debtors has 
continued “surprisingly constant” 
despite the rapid rise in total volume 
of consumer instalment credit, ac- 
cording to Professor Paul W. Mc- 
Cracken and Associate Professor 
James C. T. Mao of the University 
of Michigan school of business ad- 
ministration. (Dr. McCracken was a 
speaker at the NACM Credit Con- 


gress in May in Denver.) 


Boost Tariff If Industry Is 
Hurt, Say Purchasing Agents 


Increase tariffs or impose import 
duties when a domestic industry is 
severely harmed by low-cost foreign 
competition, said most purchasing 
agents participating in a Purchasing 
Magazine survey. 

Thirty per cent reported buying 
from foreign suppliers various items 
previously purchased from U.S. pro- 
ducers, but a leveling off of buying 


_ overseas was indicated. 


$565 Billion GNP by Mid-’62, 
Banker Tells Marketing Group 


The Gross National Product may 
come close to a $565-570 billion an- 
nual rate by mid-1962, John D. Wil- 
son, vice  president-economic _re- 
search, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
told the 25th annual Ebasco Services 
client companies conference. A ma- 
jor factor, said the economist, will be 
increased Government expenditures, 
with federal spending up $7 to $8 
billicus in fiscal 1962, state and local 
outgo increased $3 to $3.5 billions. 


Consumer Price Index Base 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
beginning January 1962, will convert 
the 100 base of the Consumer Price 
Index to the three years 1957-59, on 
recommendation of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget. The base at present is 
1947-49. 
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Masterfax paper, the hand- 
written extensions of the Comp- 
tometer opera- 
tors, Inland Steel 
Company has 
been able to dis- 
pense with billing 
machines in the 
invoicing opera- 
tion at its general 
offices in down- 
town Chicago. 
The new order 
billing system, which went into oper- 
ation on June 1, 1961, is speeding up 
the order billing, says Donald Hem- 
street,* superintendent of accounts 
receivable. 

The billing department is geared 
for top volume. Often, more than 
1,000 invoices are processed in a day, 
the average around 800 daily. These 
invoices are for quantity shipments, 
most of them for carloads or truck- 
loads. 

In devising the new system, Mr. 
Hemstreet, together with the com- 
pany’s own systems specialists, sought 


B: “CAPTURING”, on Ditto 





D. HEMSTREET 


Steel Company's Billing System Based 
Qn Simple Reproductive Technique 


to simplify the work flow. They 
thought steps might be eliminated, 
filing could be reduced, and the entire 
system could be speeded up. There 
was no special attempt to eliminate 
machines, but hand-written extensions 
of the invoices by Comptometer oper- 
ators proved a time-saver in the new 
system. , 

The order billing system gets its 
start in Inland Steel’s big plant at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. A clerk there 
gathers order data and shipping in- 
formation for each order, and pre- 
pares a mill memo, which contains 
name of customer, destination, order 
number, car or truck number, rout- 
ing, description of items, quantity, 
and weight. The mill memo goes to 
Central Billing—still at Indiana Har- 
bor—and a DitTTo spirit master and 
“Masterfax”’ original are typed as a 
two-part form, including information 
from the mill memo but without pric- 
ing or extension. 

The form is separated, and the two 
parts take different paths: the spirit 
master is duplicated to produce ship- 
ping notices, which are distributed for 


THIS DITTO MASTERFAX machine, one of two in the department, is a workhorse 
in Inland Steel Company’s new billing system. The two machines handle up to 
1,400 invoices a day during month-end peak periods. 
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customer and internal use; the “Mas- 
terfax” copy goes to the pricing de- 
partment in the general office, and 
after prices are entered the copy goes 
to the billing department. 

It’s in the next step—in the billing 
department—where the hand exten- 
sions are “captured”. The extensions 
are checked, and from this Masterfax 
copy a spirit process master is made 
on the Ditto Masterfax machine. The 
master then goes on the DitTTo spirit 
duplicator, and copies are run off. 
About six copies are generally made, 
but the number varies—some custom- 
ers desire extra copies, a copy may 
be required by Inland Steel’s credit 
department, the tax department may 
need a copy, and the product cost 
section gets a copy. 

Thus the new order billing system 
has a minimum of steps, with no 
overlapping of work. There is no 
backtracking and no endless filing 
and pulling of files. 

Comparing this new procedure with 

the old shows several differences— 
the extra number of steps in the old 
system, the absence of the Ditto 
Masterfax, and the great amount of 
filing done. 
- The old system started out the 
same as the new, at Indiana Harbor 
where the two-part Dirto form was 
typed. The old form was made up of 
two spirit masters, instead of the 
spirit master and Masterfax copy that 
now make up the form. 

After the two-part double-spirit 
form was typed, however, the old 
system varied considerably from the 
new. Each of the two spirit masters 
went its own way. One was filed 
temporarily during the process, then 
later had to be pulled for matching 
with a copy of the other master. The 
billing machine operation followed, 
and copies were finally distributed. 

Under the new system, one of the 


(Continued on page 31) 





* DONALD HEMSTREET, who cooperated with 
Inland Steel Company’s procedures personnel in 
devising the new billing system, described herewith, 
attended Northwestern University’s School of Com- 
merce. He has been with Inland Steel 19 years. 
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ith the formation of Ingersoll-Rand Financial Corporation, wholly owned 
psidiary of Ingersoll-Rand Company, we are now prepared to provide 
dit to both buyers and sellers of heavy durable goods or to those who 
sh to lease such equipment. Ingersoll-Rand Financial Corporation will 
ovide working capital to manufacturers or their distributors and will 
erate in industry . . . throughout the world. The company plans to be 
tive in the accounts receivable field and will be interested in purchasing 
rtions of portfolios in participation financing. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company has been a leader in the manufacture of heavy 
rable goods for industry and construction for nearly a century. This highly 
versified industrial know-how and proven business acumen is your extra 
vidend in getting your working cash from the Ingersoll-Rand Financial Cor- 
ration. We feel uniquely qualified to offer sound business counsel.and tech- 
-al advisory aid in preparing a finance plan tailored to your individual needs. 


In adding Money to its service to industry Ingersoll-Rand gives evidence of its faith in the 
future economy of the nation as well as of the entire free world. 
Inquiries regarding the credit or leasing facilities of Ingersoll-Rand Financial Corporation 


are welcome, and will be answered promptly. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. * HAnover 2-6502 


subsiaiary of INGeTSOll-Rand 


A FEW INGERSOLL-RAND 
FINANCIAL CORPORATION BENEFITS 


@ Longer terms of credit 

® Working capital through assignment of 
accounts receivable 

@ New equipment without using working capital 

@ Means of leasing equipment 

@ Money for firms that cannot get bank funds 
or enough ‘bank credit 

@ Money for use in connection with Government 
lending agencies 

@ Money for unusual or rapid growth 

@ Ingersoll-Rand know-how (business and technicai 
advisory aid) 

@ Faster purchase decisions (less lost sales) 

@ Meeting seasonal requirements 

e@ Immediate benefits from new equipment 

@ Attractive terms 

@ Low cost 





How Automatic Typewriter 


ONE OF TWO AUTO-TYPISTS in Mobil’s Philadelphia 
Credit Card Center—Auto-Typist stops at any predetermined 
point in letter to provide for manual insertion. Same letter 
can be used for another customer with pushbutton selec- 


tion of paragraphs if desired. 


Brought 


Savings, 


Efficiency, 


Accuracy 


MASTER AND SLAVE—Typist already has inserted salu- 
tation, account number and date. As master Auto-Typist 
works on body of one letter, “slave”? machine types out 
another letter simultaneously, at speed 24% to 3 times 


faster than human typing. 


Mechanized Road to Personalized Letters 


OW do you go about saving 

$21,000 a year, gaining great- 

er efficiency and accuracy, at 
the same time personalizing your 
service to a greater degree? The 
answer provided by Mobil Oil Com- 
pany is in its mechanization of col- 
lection and other correspondence 
with the Auto-Typist* automatic 
typewriters installed in the Phila- 
delphia and Kansas City credit card 
centers of the company. 

Mobil Oil Company is the operat- 
ing division of Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, Inc., for the United States 
and Canada. Each of the two credit 
card centers has two Auto-Typist 
machines. 

Auto-Typist is termed “push-but- 
ton” typing. Precomposed letters are 
perforated on the machine’s “mem- 
ory roll.” Thereafter the typist mere- 
ly pushes the proper button and the 
Auto-Typist does everything but sign 
the letter. It selects and types the 
body of the letter at the rate of 140 
words a minute. All the typist need 
do is type in any variable informa- 


* Product of American Automatic Typewriter Co., 
2323 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ill., 136 Cedar 
St., New York, N.Y. 


tion such as salutation, account num- 
ber, amount owed the company. The 
machine may be stopped at any point 
to fill in variable data. 

At the present time each of the 
centers is turning out 700 to 800 let- 
ters a day with its Auto-Typists (350 
letters a day per machine), and Man- 
ager Stephen Rundquist of Philadel- 
phia is quite satisfied with the re- 
sults. “We must send out a good 
many repetitive letters,” Mr. Rund- 
quist says, “and we have found that 
mimeographed letters just don’t 
build up the interest that a personal- 
ly-typed letter does.” 

Primarily installed for the produc- 
tion of collection notices, Auto-Ty- 
pists at Mobil’s Philadelphia center, 
which handles about 380,000 active 
accounts, presently utilize 25 differ- 
ent letters on a memory roll. A 
memory roll can store 25 to 30 let- 
ters. 

Advantages in addition to the great 
one of personalizing its correspond- 
ence are summed up by R. W. Milner 
of Socony Mobil’s headquarters of- 
fice in New York City, as follows: 


Improved Work Flow—Formerly, 
six or seven persons did nothing but 
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type letters. They were the same let- 
ters done over and over again. This 
was hardly the productivity that 
must be achieved if a company like 
Mobil Oil is going to stay in a very 
competitive business. Those six or 
seven people were turning out about 
300-350 letters a day. Now, two peo- 
ple are turning out the same amount. 

Greater Flexibility of Personnel— 
With fewer working on collection 
notices, employees have been freed 
for other assignments. 

Elimination of Boredom Due to 
Repetitive Typing—Repetitive typing 
not only resulted in boredom, it also 
led to typing errors and lack of 
efficiency. We have found that when 
a typist had to type letters continual- 
ly, many letters had to be restarted 
because of errors. 

Elimination of Typing Errors— 
Now there is not much chance for 
an error. And, if one should occur 
in the salutation, little time is lost 
in retyping the letter. Heretofore, 
time. 
typing errors occurring late in the 
letter resulted in a great deal of lost 

Elimination of a Big Amount of 

(Concluded on page 31) 








Available in December .. . 


She Vational Gnstitute of Credit of the 
VA C. Vf announces 


an entirely new correspondence course in 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRINCIPLES 


The 26-week course is divided into 
convenient two-week assignments: 





@ The Role of Credit in the Business World 


@ Credit Department Organization and 
Personnel 


@ Operation of a Credit Department 

@ Credit Procedures 

@ Collection Procedures 

@ Legal Forms of Organization 

@ Selling Terms and Instruments of Credit 
@ Agency Sources of Credit Information 
@ Financial Institutions 

@ Basic Accounting 

@ Background of the Business 

@ Credit Insurance 

@ The Financial Statement 


An experienced analyst is assigned to every student 
and is able to provide personal help on special 
problems and questions. Each student has available 
to him the full facilities of the National Institute of 
Credit and the National Association of Credit Manage- 
ment. 


A certificate is awarded to each student who com- 
pletes the course satisfactorily. 


For the man or woman who is starting out in credit 
work, the course covers credit and collection principles 
in easy-to-understand language. Descriptive material is 
drawn from the broad experience of mature credit 


executives. 


For treasurers and credit department managers, the 
course is a vital aid. It releases executive time formerly 
spent in training subordinates. In concentrated form, 
the course presents situations and information the 
trainee is most likely to need in his first year in the 
credit department. 


In his own time, the student can follow a planned 
program for learning the essentials of credit and col- 
lection work. Standard practices and techniques are 
treated in detail. Unusual situations are included, too, 
so the student will know how to handle them when they 
come up in his job. 


The basic knowledge provided by the course can 
easily be fitted to company requirements, policies, and 
procedures. 


ee ee “| 
| National Institute of Credit 

| 44 East 23rd Street 

| New York 10, New York 


| Please send me additional information about the new cor- 
| respondence course in CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRINCIPLES. 


Company 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
j a a a i a aN ae ed Daca | 
| Address 

l 

d 
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DATA-PHONE NOW LINKS WIDE 
WORLD OF BUSINESS MACHINES 


Any type of data—punched cards, paper tape, magnetic 
tape, even handwriting—transmitted by Bell System device 


ATA-PHONE, now entering 
market development, provides 
a swift and versatile communi- 
cations service “which may well be 
the greatest development since the 
telephone itself,” says Harvey J. Mc- 
Mains, administrator of data com- 
munications planning, marketing de- 
partment, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. After its initial 
development by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in 1958, installations 
began on a limited basis. By the end 
of this year, 6,000 are expected to be 
in use—and ten times that many by 
1965, he predicts. 
Linking various locations over 
regular telephone lines, Data-Phone 
enables business machines to talk 


with each other in much the same 
way that humans do, but at speeds 
up to 1,600 words*a minute. With 
connections put through as simple 
telephone calls, business machines 
can instantly receive, process and 
store information transmitted inex- 
pensively via Data-Phone from other 
machines. 

The Data-Phone system quickly in- 
spired manufacture of a number of 
new types of business machines to 
take advantage of this network. 
Among these is the Bell System’s new 
Dataspeed, a high-speed teletype- 
writer tape transmission system Cca- 
pable of sending more than 1,000 
words a minute. Through the use of 
Data-Phone, Dataspeed will be more 


than 10 times faster than the ordinary 
teletypewriter tape transmitting facil- 
ities. Because of its speed and utiliza- 
tion of the regular telephone voice 
network, it will bring the user a 
substantial reduction in transmission 
charges, Mr. McMains notes. 

The largest Data-Phone installation 
of its kind to date was completed for 
the Hardware Mutuals-Sentry Life in- 
surance group. There, 36 Data-Phone 
sets speed the transmission of data 
from the company’s 34 branch offices 
to its new data processing center at 
Stevens Point, Wis. While enabling 
the company to provide faster and 
better service to its customers, Hard- 
ware Mutuals says Data-Phone is also 
making’ possible a large saving in 
operating costs, according to Mr. 
McMains. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany installed Data-Phone, Series 200, 
sets to handle the transmission of pay- 
roll and other accounting data. An- 
other large user of Data-Phone Series 
200 is E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., which installed this service 
last November. Jenkins Brothers in 
New York City has been served by 
a large Data-Phone Series 100 opera- 
tion installed in February last year. 

Any type of data in any machine 
language — punched cards, paper or 
magnetic tape, even handwriting and 
diagrams — can be transmitted by 
Data-Phone at low or high speed, 
from and to any place in the country 
where there is a standard telephone. 

For example, using a Data-Phone 
Series 200 set, a big supermarket’s 
entire inventory of some 7,000 items 


ME: bis ie 


DATA-PHONES currently available through the Bell Telephone System—Series 
100 (upper left) has a top speed of 100 words a min. or 75 bits per sec., can be 
used on one- or two-way basis. Series 200 (upper right) has a capability of 1,600 
words a min., or 1,200 bits a sec., is closest to a universal system because of the 
large number of business machines designed to work with it. 

Series 400 (lower left) is primarily a one-way data gathering device with a 
speed of 20 characters a sec. or about 200 words a min. Series 600 (lower right) 
enables business machines to transmit handwriting and drawings over the tele- 


phone. 


iid 


can be sent in about eight minutes. 
The same list in printed tabular form 
(single-spaced) would be about 100 
feet long and would take hours to 
read over the telephone. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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New Type Copy Papers Reduce Cost, 


Gonfusion and Time for Accountants 


REPARING tax schedules by 
using an economical new copy 
paper team helped an Arizona 

accounting firm cut down on costs, 
confusion and time during the rush 
period of income tax preparation 
this year. 

The new papers are available for 
use in electric, dry process copying 
machines and are tailored especially 
for handling internally originated 
documents. They provide permanent, 
stationery quality copies to fill short- 
run duplicating needs. 

Joan A. Seitz, certified public ac- 
countant and owner of a Phoenix, 
Arizona firm bearing her name, said 
that in previous years the sched- 
ules were typed and carbons used to 
make necessary copies. 

Since a minimum of four and as 
many as twenty copies are needed for 
each document, this procedure was 
often unsatisfactory, Miss Seitz said. 
A maximum of about eight carbons 
could be handled at one time, so 
if twenty copies were needed, this 
could mean three separate typing 
processes, a matter of considerable 
time, even if no errors were made. 

If a girl made a mistake near the 
start of an eight-copy pack, she 
would probably throw it away rather 
than try to erase eight separate 
pages, Miss Seitz said. If the mistake 
came near the bottom of the page, 
making the erasure and then trying 
to realign the sheets was difficult 
and exasperating. Then, too, she 
said, the last carbons were often 
hard to read, the papers could be- 
come smudged when handled and 
filing was a problem. The risk of 
undetected errors also was increased 
in proportion to the number of times 
a schedule had to be manually cop- 
ied. 

This year, Miss Seitz’ firm pre- 
printed the most frequently used 
schedules—such as itemized deduc- 
tions, travel expenses and deprecia- 
tion schedules—on pink Type “A” 
Systems Paper, recently developed 
by Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company. Another form, with 
a blank space for the designation to 





TAX SCHEDULE made up on new preprinted copy paper and a black-on-white 
permanent copy produced from it are inspected by Joan Seitz, CPA, right, owner 
of Phoenix, Ariz. accounting firm, and clerk who has just finished running it 
in the copying machine. (Copying machine shown is Thermo-Fax, product of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co.) 


be typed in, also was printed for 
schedules that are less commonly 
used. 


The taxes then are computed on 
these printed forms. 


When the compilations are com- 
plete, the pink originals are run 
through the copying machine along 
with Type “B” Systems Paper to 
turn out four-second copies. The 
Type “B” paper is of bond quality 
and white, pink, canary, green and 
blue are available. The price per 
copy made ranges to less than 2 
cénts each depending on quantity 
purchased. 

“It has helped cut down on a lot 
of confusion,” Miss Seitz said. “For 
one thing, if a client now wants ex- 
tra copies of a tax schedule we can 
give them to him right away instead 
of his having to sit around waiting 
for an office girl to type them.” 

Miss Seitz said the Systems Papers 
also are cutting time and costs in the 
preparation of financial schedules. 


“Often, we have to get out multiple 
copies for a company and by using 
the new paper we can provide them 
in moments,” she added. 

The firm uses another time saving 
process for sending out information 
to client companies where the mail- 
ing list is large. 

Master address lists are maintain- 
ed for each company on ordinary 
lightweight paper. Then when a 
mailing is made, the list is run 
through the copying machine to- 
gether with a sheet of white, per- 
forated and gummed label paper. In 
four seconds the labels are ready to 
be fixed on the envelopes, saving 
much typing and handling time. The 
master list is refiled for reuse. 

“The speed, accuracy and econo- 
my of the new Systems Papers and 
white. gummed labels are an impor- 
tant factor in our operation,” Miss 
Seitz said, “but another major bene- 
fit is the fact that all the copies we 
make go out on quality paper and 
each is as legible as the original.” 
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Know Your National Association — 


When U.S. business sells abroad, credit granting and 
appraisal require specialized knowledge and service— 
both provided by the FCIB to export credit managers .. . 


PART VIII—THE FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


HEN American business ex- 
W pands or sells overseas, cus- 

tomer credit decisions in- 
volve all the usual domestic factors, 
plus several new ones—among the 
more obvious, added distance, lan- 
guage barriers, and complicated 
shipping and government regula- 
tions. Frequently, too, political sta- 
bility of the foreign market is a 
crucial consideration in appraising 
credit risk. 

To help exporters with the many 
credit problems inherent in inter- 
national selling, the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Management 
was founded in 1919. At the time, 
credit information on overseas cus- 
tomers was slow and scarce—when, 
indeed, it could be had at all. FCIB 
members developed the answer by 
pooling their credit and collection 
experience and by exchanging all 
the credit data in their files—or 
available to them from their own 
agents and branches in foreign mar- 
kets—on mutual customers. 

This reciprocal exchange of cur- 
rent and complete information is 
behind the FCIB’s more than forty 
years of success in giving export 
credit management the credit guid- 
ance it needs. Banks, too, have sup- 
ported and benefited from the FCIB 
since the earliest days of its opera- 
tion. 

The services of the FCIB are 
available, under special contract, to 
any of the more than 35,000 NACM 
members who are interested or en- 
gaged in international trade activi- 


ties. The Bureau is located in New 
York, to serve the concentration of 
export and financial organizations 
that do business overseas. 

A number of branch Foreign 
Credit Chapters has been organized 
within NACM.-affiliated credit asso- 
ciations. Two of these, Toledo and 
Philadelphia, were organized just 
last month. Other chapters operate 
in Baltimore, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), San 
Francisco, and St. Louis. 

The Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau operates under a 26-man 
Administrative Committee and a 32- 
man Bureau Council made up of 
FCIB members served on an annual 
contract basis. Membership in the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement is a necessary qualification 
for membership in the FCIB. 

What service does FCIB give its 
members? Eight basic services are 
included under contract: (1) world- 
wide collection service, (2) foreign 
Credit Interchange reports, (3) free 
reciprocal copy of all foreign credit 
interchange reports to which the 
member contributes experience, (4) 
Weekly Bulletins, (5) Minutes of 
monthly Round Table Conferences 
on foreign credit, collection, and ex- 
change problems (with participation 
either by mail or attendance), (6) 
exchange of general information 
(for example, credit and collection 
surveys), (7) Industry Group meet: 
ings, and (8) consultation on for- 
eign trade problems. 

For obvious reasons, FCIB report 
services are restricted to mem- 
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bers holding contracts with the 
Bureau. NACM members, however, 
may use the FCIB Collection Service 
and may subscribe to Weekly Bulle- 
tins and Round Table Meeting Min- 
utes separately. The FCIB, of course, 
is willing to assist NACM members 
in their present or prospective inter- 
national operations, and welcomes 
inquiries. 


A LOOK AT THE SERVICES 


Let’s TAKE A LOOK at each of the 
individual services the FCIB offers 
members. 

The newest and fastest-growing is 
the collection service. Organized in 
1959, the new department was set 
up to handle the collection of over- 
due foreign accounts. The volume 
of claims handled has risen to an 
annual current volume of well over 
a million dollars. 

All claims are handled by bonded 
and professional personnel, with 
emphasis on maintaining goodwill 
between creditors and debtors. Co- 
operation is achieved through a net- 
work of experienced adjusters in all 
the major markets of the free world. 
Claims are handled on a contingency 
basis—no advance payments, and no 
charge if collection is not effected. 

The prestige and integrity of the 
Bureau enhance its ability to collect 
money successfully. The miulti-lin- 
gual staff, too, solves many language 
difficulties, and is sensitive to the 
different approaches that make col- 
lections more effective in nations 





—And How It Serves You 


with varying business cultures and 
practices. Many large companies use 
the FCIB as their official collection 
agency, automatically turning over 
all accounts when they become three 
months overdue. 

The new collection service is one 
of the activities of the Special Serv- 
ices Division, created at the same 
time. It offers members research fa- 
cilities to survey and analyze almost 
any matter relevant to foreign trade. 
These areas include analyses of 
prices and credit terms; market po- 
tential studies and appraisal of com- 
petition; evaluation of exporting 
compared to foreign manufacturing 
and licensing; studies of branch op- 
erations in relation to economic, tax, 
and political trends, country by 
country; licensing arrangements; 
plant location and warehouse stud- 
ies, as related to resources, man- 
power, and other factors. 

These are a few of the specialized 
services the Bureau has made avail- 
able to members in its constantiy 
expanding program. 


FOREIGN CREDIT 
INTERCHANGE REPORTS 


One of the most valuable member 
services is the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau Reports. They have 
evolved over the years into a concise 
report that offers export creditors 
nine sets of vital facts (see facsimile 
report on following page). Similar 
to the more familiar domestic Credit 
Interchange Reports, they include 
special codes on Terms of Sale and 
Manner of Payment that reflect the 
many situations typical of credit sell- 
ing abroad. Each report carries the 
full codes, so that no cross-reference 
is necessary. 

Every report is a complete story 
on the customer’s payment picture 
— how long he has been sold, terms 
of sale, highest recent credit, date 
of last dealings, amount owing, 
amount past due, how long past due, 
and manner of payment. 


Another valuable column of in- 
formation is a rating of the customer 
account, by each contributing credi- 
tor. This is a five-part coded rating 
key, ranging from a rating of “High” 
down through four levels of de- 
creasing desirability. Since the ap- 
praisal is made by the credit man- 
agers actually doing business with 
the customer, the summary results 
are authentic and based on_ first- 
hand, current experience. 

A “Remarks” section provides 
space to explain or qualify the other 
data, and a “General Information” 
section on the report gives informa- 
tion on the financial organization of 
the company, its principals, and 
business history. 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 


SIMILAR to the timely credit infor- 
mation summed up on the _Inter- 
change Reports is the material dis- 
cussed at the Round Table Confer- 
ences. But the discussion is broad- 


ened to meet the current needs of | 


the members present at these month- 
ly meetings. 

A recent conference, for example, 
invited an exchange of credit exper- 
ience in countries alphabetically 
from A to V—Argentina to Vene- 
zuela—including reviews of custo- 
mer experience in such other coun- 
tries as the Congo, Iran, Kenya, 
Kuwait, Rumania, and Tanganyika, 
as well as major Latin American 
countries. Questions are submitted 
by members in advance. These form 
the agenda of specific countries and 
problems to be discussed. 

General questions follow the coun- 
try-by-country rundown. Here a 
wealth of material may come up, 
ranging from the complicated tech- 
nical questions to an evaluation of 
political trends in the making that 
might affect economic stability. On 
any question, no matter how difhi- 
cult, there is usually someone present 
who knows the answer—or who can 


throw light on the problem from 
analogous experience. The authority 
of the answers is enhanced by the 
presence of members in industries 
exporting all types of merchandise, 
and by bankers who arrange credit 
negotiations for a wide variety of 
situations and industries. 

Also there to answer questions 
and report on the overseas markets 
are editors of export publications 
and representatives from the U-S. 
Department of Commerce. From 
these men, answers are usually ob- 
tainable even if members’ experi- 
ence at the moment is not available 
on a given problem. For example, 
the business analyst from the Com- 
merce Department, by knowing the 
questions on the agenda ahead, often 
cables consulates overseas to get the 
answers in time for the meeting, or 
may make special analyses to an- 
swer certain urgent questions. 

All this vital discussion goes into 
a written transcript of the meeting. 
Minutes of the Round Table Con- 
ference go out to all FCIB mem- 
bers, who then have the value of 
the material, even though distance 
or the pressure of immediate duties 
prevented being present at the meet- 
ing. 


BULLETINS AND SURVEYS 
THe Weekly Bulletin is another me- 


‘dium, received by all FCIB mem- 


bers, that keeps them posted on im- 
portant trade developments. It is a 
brief summary of important busi- 
ness news of concern to exporters. 
The news may be political, market 
condition reports (by country and 
product), summaries of Government 
surveys and statistics important to 
overseas market decisions, studies of 


indebtedness, whatever is of current 


value for export credit managers to 
know. 

SEMI-ANNUAL surveys of commercial 
credit and collection conditions and 
terms in Latin American markets 
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have been made by the FCIB since 
1928. The report is compiled from 
information submitted by members. 
It provides a summary every six 
months of just what has happened 
in collection and credit in South 
America, Central America, Mexico, 
and Caribbean countries. As the sur- 
veys accumulate over the years, 
their value is increased for pinpoint- 
ing trends and patterns in the ex- 
port credit picture. 


INDUSTRY GROUP 
LUNCHEONS 


THE FCIB also conducts monthly 
Industry Credit Group luncheons. 
Members exchange experience and 
hear talks on foreign trade by out- 
standing bankers, publishers, for- 
eign trade consultants, and govern- 
ment officials. Following the lunch- 
eon, they discuss lists of delinquent 
and troublesome accounts and cur- 


rent export problems in which they 
have a common interest. 

These are the regular, year-in, 
year-out, services the Bureau offers 
its members. But it provides a num- 
ber of additional intangible services 
to aid the export community and to 
improve conditions for all foreign 
trade between the Wnited States and 
other countries. 


OTHER SERVICES 


FoR EXAMPLE, in 1960 the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau _partici- 
pated in an International Credit 
Conference in London. The confer- 
ence was jointly sponsored by the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
London, ° the British-American 
Chamber of Commerce, the Dollar 
Exports Council, the Federation of 
British Industries, The Institute of 
Credit Management (London), and 
the FCIB. This conference was so 
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successful that invitations for similar 
conferences have been received from 
many European cities and almost 
every one of the Latin American 
countries. 

The Bureau maintains close work- 
ing relationships with all govern- 
ment and private organizations serv- 
ing export-import interests. Among 
these are the Department of Com- 
merce; foreign and domestic Cham- 
bers of Commerce; the Export-Im- 
port Bank; the Department of State 
through our foreign offices abroad, 
embassies, and consulates; trade or- 
ganizations; and, wherever possible, 
with bankers, banking groups, and 
associations. 

The FCIB also cooperates to the 
fullest with creditors in all parts of 
the free world, particularly in the 
organization of credit associations 
similar to our own to serve the 
credit needs in other countries. Typi- 
cal of the results of such efforts are 
the Manila (Philippine Islands) As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Inc., off- 
cially affiliated with the NACM on 
January 1, 1961, and the pre-Castro 
association in Havana, Cuba. Help 
in organizing such member-owned 
and controlled groups is available 
on request from the director of the 
FCIB, for both overseas and domes- 
tic organizations. 


The FCIB also works closely with 
the National Institute of Credit in 
arranging and promoting educa- 
tional programs of interest to in- 
dividuals new in export credit de- 
partments. For example, the New 
York Institute of Credit offers a 
course in Credit in International 
Trade. Its 15 sessions feature or- 
ganizing for international trade, the 
export credit department, financing 
exports, and foreign exchange. The 
course concludes with an Export 
Forum in which students question 
the instructor, following attendance 
at a Round Table Conference of the 
FCIB. 


Much of the success of the FCIB’s 
varied programs and services comes 
from the pool of talent and experi- 
ence available on its staff. Languages 
spoken by staff members include 
Spanish, French, German, Portu- 
guese, and Polish—and when other 
languages are necessary, the services 
of translators are available. The 
staff is highly experienced and skill- 
ed in the specialized work of the 
FCIB, with more than 50 years of 
specific FCIB operating experience 
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reflected in the three principal cur- 
rent managers of the various opera- 
tions. i 
Samples of Bureau Bulletins, 
Round Table Minutes, Foreign 
Credit Interchange Reports, and com- 
plete information on the Bureau, 
are free on request, without obliga- 
tion. Address inquiries to the For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, 44 East 23rd Street, New York 
10, New York. 


Each Purchase Dollar Costs 
Company 8 Cents on Average 


For each dollar of purchase it 
makes, the average company pays 
out 8 cents in purchasing expense on 
the costs of salaries, overhead and 
upkeep of purchase personnel, says 
Purchasing Magazine, summarizing a 
survey of 2,500 industrial purchasing 
agents. Even issuing a purchasing 
order averages $4.68 cost. 

Per dollar of purchase, the “pure 
expense” varied from $1.18 for in- 
stitutions and Government, to 63 
cents for the food, textiles and to- 
bacco group ($4.44 per order for 
institutions and Government, $6.92 
per order for food, textiles and to- 
bacco). “Pure expense” was defined 
as cost of analyzing, evaluating and 
placing orders. 


Unit Formed for Industrywide 
National Mortgage Market 


Establishment of two private cor- 
porations subject to public supervi- 
sion, for insuring and secondary fi- 
nancing of insured conventional 
mortgages, is contemplated by a co- 
operative industrywide committee 
formed to draft enabling legislation 
for creation of a national market. 

Cowles Andrews, president of New 
Jersey Bank and Trust Company, 
Passaic, who will head the group, is 
also chairman of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s mortgage finance 
committee, of which Dr. Kurt F. 
Flexner is director. Dr. Flexner, co- 
recommender of the plan with Ho- 
bart C. Carr of New York University, 
is the director of the new committee 
and association deputy manager. 


Interline Air Business Rises 


U. S. certificated air carriers did 
practically $6 billions more inter- 
line business the first half this year 
than in the parallel period of 1960. 


Call Long Distance and 
check credit ratings fast 





Nobody makes any money while your 
company’s waiting for credit clearances. 
So get them in a hurry—and personally 
—by Long Distance. : 


You’ll get the jump on competition, 
help keep merchandise moving, and pave 
the way for extra profits. 

Long Distance pays off! ; 
Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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COMPUTERS Take On More Jobs 


BURROUGHS ENTERS PUNCHED CARD Electronic Computer Field—New family of four solid-state computer systems, the Burroughs Corp. 
B200 Series, designed especially for the punched card market. Wholesale and retail concerns, manufacturers, public utilities, insurance com- 
panies, financial and other service industries, are expected to make up a large part of the market for the B200 line. A basic punched card 
electronic computer system, the B260, will rent for $3,750 monthly. Each model of the B200 series utilizes a similar basic central processor. 


& 


B250 Computer, which uses a hard copy record processor in addition B260 Basic Punched Card System, described as the “workhorse 
to punched card handling equipment. “Ledger processing system." computer" for medium and large-scale applications. 


HORS DS BUS BRBS 


B270 system, capable of accepting magnetic-ink encoded documents, B280 system, which adds high speed of magnetic tape to B260 high- 
as well as processing punched cards and magnetic tape. speed card computer system. 


TYPES INVOICES AUTOMATICALLY — 

Typetronic 2215 fully transistorized computer 

document writing system of Smith-Corona 

Om . ; : Marchant, Inc., reproduces standard repeti- 


. ee tive data at more than 100 words per min. 
800,000 ACCOUNIS at a rate of 50,000 customer transactions an hour, the capacity of the Only variables are entered manually. Here 


new $2-million UNIVAC 490 Real-Time computer system purchased by The Bowery Savings the operator checks punched tape in elec- 
Bank, are discussed by the bank's president E. B. Schwulst (right) and D. L. Bibby, president tronic reader. Punch in righthand drawer 
Remington Rand. UNIVAC Unisaver teller sets at bank branches will update bankbooks in (completely concealed when closed) is pro- 
seconds from information stored on the drum in the central computer. grammed to record selected data. 
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ELECTRONIC READOUT METHOD to 
speed up business operations—Videograph 
system of A. B. Dick Co. displays digital 
information retrieved from memory unit on 
face of 14-in. television tube. Information 
is provided by computer, punched cards, 
paper or magnetic tapes, or via Dataphone. 


HONEYWELL 800 Electronic Data Processing system installed at American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., Wakefield, Mass., will be used to rate and write automobile liability policies, 
calculate and write premium bills, and eventually to process statistical material and reports. 


REMOTE COMPUTER INQUIRY equipment 
at Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
for control of job status information, uses 
standard components of Olivetti teletype- 
writer equipment linked with IBM Ramac 
computer, in system devised by TELautograph 
Corp. 


DAYTON POWER & LIGHT COMPANY'S 
computer center to be built around two 
NCR 315 computers manufactured by The 
National Cash Register Company, will use 
magnetic imprinting on customer bills. James 
M. Stuart (left), president of the utility, 
with NCR president Robert S. Oelman. 
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SPACE AGE Provides New Pathways for Data Flow—Seen at introduction of new long-range, 
high-speed IBM Tele-processing system Walter A. Giles (left), New York Telephone Co. vice 
president, and Warren C. Hume, president IBM's Data Processing Division. (See also p. 5, 
November Cover.) At the demonstration, |,000 one-line listings from the telephone directory 
were flashed to the Poughkeepsie computer center from New York City, transmitted back and 
printed out in seconds. 
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MACHINES for a Wide Variety of Uses 


PREPARATION OF ACCOUNTS PAYABLE CHECKS in the office of American President 
Lines, Ltd., San Francisco, is done with National Cash Register Co. accounting machines. 
As a by-product of posting to the check voucher, expense information is punched in cards 
by equipment cable connected to the NCR accounting machines. 


SIMPLE DEVICE is utilized by finance com- 
pany with annual volume of $100 millions— 
Royal McBee General Records Poster which 
has been installed in 205 branches of Gen- 
eral Acceptance Corp. permits receipt, 
ledger and journal entries to be made with 
one writing. 


Traveling Photocopier 


Executives, traveling personnel and 
accountants will be interested in the 
ATTACHE Photocopy unit of Anken 
Chemical & Film Corporation, which 
performs the functions of the photo- 
copier anywhere copying require- 
ments exist. Lightweight unit is fitted 
in attractive natural luggage color 
case having dual security locks. Nega- 
tive and positive papers are stored in ” tes 
case top. Available in Standard and SELECTIVE DUPLICATOR is applied to Order-Invoicing system involving back orders—When 
Contoura models, the latter provides Ormig operator at Karl A. Neise, Inc., New York, pushes appropriate selection buttons, the 
additionally for bound-volume ma- duplicator selects from the master the items to be shipped and reproduces these on the 
terial and charts. “Attache” is being proper forms. The machine then imprints a separate card for each back-ordered item. Ormig 
marketed under the corporate name electronic Line Selector Duplicator, which is distributed by Copy-Craft, Inc., New York, 
bythe company’s four. photocopy on selects - aon - se or group of lines on the master. Information is 
iden: Aniate. i iedigtes a written only once, on the hectograph carbon master. 


and Transcopy. 


LISTS PRODUCED WITHOUT TYPING— 
Wherever tab cards are used, Eastman 
Kodak Verifax Tab Card Lister can make it 
possible to combine various units of infor- 
mation in desired order into directly read- 
able lists that are reproduced instantly, in 
wanted number of copies, on Verifax Signet 
Copier machine. Shingling unit (shown) 
fans out 34 IBM tab cards. 

~ 
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TRANSCRIBING POOL, one of eleven which service the various departments at Chase 
Manhattan Bank. Dictabelts recorded by individuals on Time-Master machines or over the 
Telecord "telephone dictation" facility are fed to departmental pools and ready-for-signature 
correspondence prepared in minutes. Approximately 13,000 pieces of correspondence are 
handled each week by the bank's secretaries. (Dictaphone Corp. dictating units.) 


/} 


AUTOMATION FOR THE SMALL OFFICE 
—Keysort Tabulating Punch of Royal McBee 
Corp. at Mrazek Moving & Storage Co., 
St. Louis, commercial moving and storage 
carrier with four warehouses, makes possible 
production of various reports, accurately 
and automatically, including payroll, cost 
accounting and mileage reports. 


WHILE TRANSMITTING HANDWRITING 
instantaneously over telephone lines to one 
or more distant receivers, the TELautograph 
Model D Transmitter (shown) makes up to 
three carbon copies. 


APECO ELECTRO-STAT, developed by 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., is said 
to be first compact, desktop photocopier 
using electrophotographic copying process. 
Unit is available for purchase or rental. 
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SYNCHRO-MONROE Punched Tape Add- 
ing Machine of Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., div. of Litton Industries. Machine 
is especially popular with accountants. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 44 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 


BUILT-IN DICTATION SYSTEM designed for 
Chase Manhattan Bank employees in bank's 
new 60-story main office building. Dicta- 
phone Time-Master machines in tandem are 
directly linked to special phones so that 
executives can telephone their communica- 
tions onto Dictabelt plastic recording medi- 
ums for transcription by secretarial pool. 


Simultaneous Source Punch 


Designed for elimination of writ- 
ing and separate punching of source 
documents, manually - operated 
PRINTAPUNCH device of Dashew Busi- 
ness Machines, Inc. uses coded em- 
bossed plastic or metal plates to 
punch pre-scored cards. Among many 
applications: inventory control, pay- 


_ roll accounting, credit card sales. In- 


formation incorporated in the em- 
bossed plates can vary widely ac- 
cording to individual application. In 
every case system requires use of 
IBM Portapunch cards. For com- 
panies which do not have IBM equip- 
ment, Printapunch-created cards can 
be sent to local service bureau for 
machine processing. 
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Tailored Credit Files Aid Business Growth 


By CARL B. POWELL, JR. 
Vice President and Controller 
Joel Hurt Factors, Inc. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Y TAILORING our credit files 
B to our business—with an eye 

to future growth—Joel Hurt 
Factors, Inc., has 
reduced posting 
time 10 per cent 
and transcribing 
time 25 per cent 
in the use and 
upkeep of these 
files. Significant- 
ly, our degree of 
accuracy is much 


C. B. POWELL, JR. greater than ever 


before and, due to increased acces- 
sibility to our files, we’ve raised our 
employee work output by one-third. 

Updated, accurate credit files are 
the heart of factoring. At the same 


time, they must be easily accessible. 
With our new VISIrecord visible- 
vertical method of recordkeeping, 
four clerks, instead of only two, are 
now able to work comfortably at one 
file. 

We divide our files alphabetically 
by states, cities within states, and 
customers within cities. Aluminum 
main dividers, with a differently 
colored name tag for each state 
slipped into the transparent plastic 
strip across the top, separate the 
states. With sections so well defined, 
a single clerk, sitting in front of a 
file, can spot one-fourth of the states 
at a glance. 

The immediately visible area of 
each file card has been increased 
more than 25 per cent. That much 
more data flashes before a clerk’s eye 
as she flicks through the file. 

The 10 per cent saving in posting 
time came with elimination of our 
former panel-type strip file, which 
forced the clerk to leave her chair 
to get to the filing units located on 
shelves. Now, the clerk without get- 
ting up can locate and pull a record 
from the VISIrecord file for posting 
in three seconds. 

By the same token, transcribing 


the data from the customer cards to 
the credit application is one-fourth 
faster than ever before. Not only 
have we eliminated the jumping-jack 
activities of the clerk, but she does 
not have to pull the card from its 
location, find a work area to make 
her notations, and then replace the 
card. 

We also have seen a 10 per cent 
reduction in posting errors, princi- 
pally because the customer cards are 
now removed from the file before 
entries are made. The ease with 
which a card is removed and replaced 
makes it more convenient for the clerk 
to pull an individual record. In the 
past she stood, often in an awkward 
position, to make entries, and as a 
result many notations were put on the 
wrong card or were illegible and of 
little use until deciphered. 

Card duplication has been virtually 
eliminated because we now know, 
through a built-in signaling device, 
when a card has been removed from 
file. No longer do original cards turn 
up after we have made new ones on 
the assumption that the former had 
been lost or never existed. 

Important to us, because we are 
continually growing, is the fact that 
we can expand our present files 
another 40 per cent, as the need 
arises, and double our volume, while 
only slightly increasing personnel. 

In fact, it was this steady growth 
of ours that prompted a search for 
a more adequate filing system. 

We buy our clients’ receivables 
and take full responsibility for col- 
lecting these accounts, assuming all 
the accounts receivable recordkeeping 
functions. Our clients are paid im- 
mediately on shipment of approved 
orders. By being able to cash his 
receivables immediately, a _ client’s 
working capital position is enhanced, 
and the scope of his operation is 
limited only by his ability to produce 
and sell. 

We concentrate on business in the 
Southeast and like to think that we 
thus can offer our clients a personal 
touch. 
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Our accounts, who are chiefly in 
textiles, metal products, plastics, nov- 
elties, furniture, all have numerous 
customers on whom we maintain 
records. 

Therein lies one of our biggest 
problems. If our business remained 
static, our old panel-type file would 
have been satisfactory. But as we 
added clients and our old clients 
added customers, we were forced to 
buy new panels. It got so we were 
buying new panels every year until 
we replaced the file with the VISI- 
record system. 

Rearranging customer cards under 
our former filing system was an or- 
deal, a “chain reaction” of trouble. 
Each was tugged at and pulled from 
its position individually and slipped 
into its new location, a tedious time- 
consuming job that often resulted in 
costly overtime. It also was hard on 
the cards, which became mutilated 
and dog-eared. 

Now, whole sections are moved by 
grasping two main dividers and lift- 
ing cards and dividers all in one 
move. Card rows between the di- 
viders remain in perfect alignment 
during the move. 

In addition, the immediately visi- 
ble portion of our former file card 
was limited to a one-quarter inch 
border, which was needed for the 
customer name and address and 
credit rating. Unable to find room to 
note customer activity, our files soon 
became filled with inactive accounts. 
Time limitations normally precluded 
purging the files. ; 

Our present file cards, designed 
and supplied by VISIrecord, are 
shingled horizontally along interme- 
diate dividers so that the customer’s 
name and address are visible along 
each card’s diagonally-cut right cor- 
ner. At the same time, a three-quar- 
ter-inch vertical column is visible the 
length of-the card’s right side. It is 
here we record customer activity, 
terms, dollar credit, client code num- 
ber, and the year the card was pre- 
pared. 

True, we could have redesigned 
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our old card to meet the needs of 
the business, but our clerks still would 
have had to post from a standing 
position. Expansion would have been 
a continual headache. 

For this reason, we asked VISI- 
record, Inc., to design a system that 
would fit our present and future 
needs. 

On accepting a new client, we 
assign it a code number for classi- 
fication purposes. We obtain a list 
of its customers and check credit 
listings with the credit agency refer- 
ence data. 

Next we prepare a 4 x 6 inch 
ViISIrecord card for each of the 
client’s customers. In addition to the 
previously mentioned notations, we 
include on the card the year the cus- 
tomer went into business, its branches 
and trade styles. 

A separate credit file is established 
for a- good portion of our clients’ 
customers. In it are kept credit agency 
reports and other credit and collec- 
tion data. An “A” is put on the visi- 
ble portion of the VISIrecord card 
to denote the existence of such a file 
on .the customer. 

The cards are then filed in proper 
sequence in our VISIrecord 1T60 
housing unit. The cards’ bottom edges 
are die-cut to straddle spacer rods, 
which are parallel and set over a 
ribbed corduroy base lining the unit. 
The cards rest on the base and are 
positioned by the rods. 

The filing sequence corresponds to 
the .credit reference book listings, 
which are revised periodically. When 
a change affects our records, we scan 
our files, cross-checking our listed 
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rating against the new rating. While 
we would have had to flip through 
the cards individually with our old 
system, no card need be touched in 
the VISIrecord file unless a record 
needs updating. 


On receipt of customer orders, our 
clients submit requests for credit ap- 
proval, for the amounts involved, on 
request forms we supply them. 


On receipt, a clerk sets them up 
alphabetically by state, city and cus- 
tomer, the same order in which the 
VISIrecord file is maintained. 


Working from the request, she 
visibly spots the proper main divider 
and flicks open the file at the proper 
intermediate divider. While main di- 
viders separate states, intermediates 
divide cities alphabetically within 
states. In fact, the intermediate di- 
viders are filed so that the plastic 
grasping tabs with which they are 
equipped are progressively staggered, 
left to right and front to rear, behind 
the main dividers for easy scanning. 


In virtually the same motion she 
uses to open the file to the proper 
city, the clerk picks the appropriate 
customer card from its position. With 
the card removed, an “out” signal 
shows on the card immediately be- 
hind it, indicating to the clerk that 
a card is missing. 


This is a far cry from our former 
system in which there was no way 
to tell a card was missing without 
a detailed check of each panel. Time 
was lost hunting for the vacant po- 
sition, and it was difficult to deter- 
mine whether a card was missing or 


mis-filed. 


The credit request is checked 
against the card and information on 
the card transferred to a copy of the 
request, which is retained by us. 

The other request copy is marked 
approved, with notation of any 
changes in credit limit, address, and 
the like. If a client has not sold the 
customer before, the former’s code 
number is added to the card. And if 
the customer has not been sold by 
any client previously in the year, a 
mark is made through the year (0 
to 9 representing, for example, 1960 
to 1969) printed on the card. * 

From information obtained from 
the cards, some of the requests are 
approved immediately. Others are re- 
viewed by one of our credit analysts, 
who initiates action for proper hand- 
ling of the request. 

The approved request is returned 
to our client by mail. On shipment 
of the merchandise, the client bills 
the customer and sends us copies of 
the invoices with an assignment form. 
On receipt we pay our client and set 
up the receivable from the customer. 

If payment is not received ‘when 
due, we send the customer a reminder 
letter detailing the delinquency. At 
the same time, we affix a removable 
tab to the visible diagonally-cut cor- 
ner of the card. This indicates to the 
clerks receiving incoming requests 
that the customer is past-due. 

Various colored tabs are used on 
the VISIrecord cards to denote the 
degree of delinquency of an account 
and signal the action to be taken 


(Concluded on page 31) 





POSTING TABLE that slides across housing units permits 
clerk to make entries on the spot. Some client requests are 
approved immediately from information maintained on 
customer cards, others are reviewed by credit analyst. 


IN OFFICE OF Joel Hurt Factors, Inc. clerk scans file, 
opens to the proper divider and pulls customer card from 
the VISIrecord 1T60 unit in virtually the same motion. 
Entire operation takes less than 4 sec. 
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ON THE 
Personal Side 


FRANK TERRELL, Phoenix credit 
manager of Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan, 
has been advanced to general credit 
manager at head offices in El Paso. 


STEPHEN BREZNEN has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of Enterprise Alu- 
minum Company of Massillon, Ohio, 
succeeding John M. Luckner, who had 
retired as vice president, treasurer 
and a director. 

Mr. Breznen, who attended Cleve- 
land college and Fenn college, and 
was 1960-61 secretary-treasurer of the 
Canton Association of Credit Man- 
agement, had earlier been assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary of 
Porcelain Steel Corporation, credit 
manager, accounting supervisor and 
office manager of Geometric Stamp- 
ing Company, both of Cleveland, and 
credit manager of Moock Electric 
Supply Company of Canton. 


JosepH A. Finck, named vice pres- 
ident of Lambert Corporation of 
Florida, headquarters Orlando, was 
for 17 years credit manager and 
assistant controller for an interna- 
tional company in the paint and 
building material industry, and ear- 
lier was New York City branch man- 
ager of an international shoe ma- 
chinery company. 

Graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont, with additional study in New 
York University’s school of commerce 
and in the New York Institute of 
Credit, Mr. Finck served as president 
and director of the Paint and Allied 
Industries Credit Association in New 
York. He is a member of the National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association 
and a former member of New York 
Credit & Financial Management As- 
sociation. 


F. A. BorAwskKI, appointed insur- 
ance and pensions manager of The 
White Motor Company, had been in- 
surance manager at Helene Curtis 
Industries, Inc., Crane Company, 
Thor Corporation, and chief of insur- 
ance for the Army and Air Force Ex- 
change Service. 


FRANKLIN J. Mazer has been pro- 
moted to general credit manager 
Oscar Mayer & Company, Chicago, 
with responsibility for administration 
of credit policy for five packing 
plants, 13 distribution centers and 
the Kartridg Pak Machine Company. 
in this post he succeeds JAMES E. 
WALSH, secretary, assistant treasurer 
and general credit manager, who has 
retired after 38 years with the com- 
pany. Arthur E. Ericson is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Harold M. Mayer 
secretary, and H. W. Stadtlander as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Mr. Mazer went with the company 
at Chicago in 1927. He was transfer- 
red from traffic to credit in 1931, and 
in 1939 was named credit manager 
for the Madison, Wis., plant. Mr. 
Mazer is past president of the Madi- 
son Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, is currently serving as a di- 
rector and councillor. 

Mr. Walsh began with the Mayer 
company in 1923, was named general 
credit manager 1928, secretary 1935, 
assistant treasurer 1943. He is a 
charter member and past president 
of the Chicago-Midwest Credit Man- 
agement Association and past chair- 
man National Packers Credit Group. 


Wayne E. Jounson has been ad- 
vanced from assistant general credit 
manager to general credit manager, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., to succeed 
the late Arthur W. Hill, Sr. CHARLES 
S. Ross steps up to assistant general 
credit manager. 

Mr. Johnson began with du Pont 
in 1926 as clerk in the credit divi- 
sion. He became manager personnel 
relations in the treasurer’s depart- 
ment in 1948, continuing until his 
appointment as_ assistant general 
credit manager 1951. He holds the 
Executive Award of the NACM 
Graduate School of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management (Dartmouth 
*54). 

Mr. Ross, also a holder of the 
Executive Award, on graduation 
from the NACM Graduate School at 
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Dartmouth in 1960 was recipient of 
the Alumni Meritorious Award for 
Leadership. He began with du Pont 
in 1940 and prior to his new appoint- 
ment had been product credit man- 
ager. He is a member credit and col- 
lection committee National Paint, 
Varnish & Lacquer Association. 


James R. Russo is field sales man- 
ager Shore-Calnevar, Inc., at the 
Paramount, Calif. home office. For- 
merly of New York City, Mr. Russo 
most recently had been with James 
Talcott Western, Inc. 


FLoyp H. Darun has been named 
treasurer Gould National Batteries, 
Inc., St. Paul, to succeed E. F. Cary. 


Joun F. Ketsey has been appoint- 
ed assistant treasurer and director of 
stockholder relations, W. R. Grace 
& Company, New York, N.Y. 


R. C. RANcIER, past president of 
the Dallas Association of Credit 
Management, Inc., manager of the 
Southwestern Drug Corporation at 
Wichita Falls, has been elected a di- 
rector of the company. 


Vice presidents CHESTER BAYLIS, 
Jr., Frank Hamitton, Haroup C. 
Strait AND GeorcE T. Davies of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
have been advanced to first vice presi- 
dents. 


J. Harotp Erikson, Jr. has been 
appointed treasurer American Molas- 
ses Company, New York, N.Y. 
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Henry W. Varwic, since 1954 
assistant general credit manager Mo- 
bil Oil Company, New York head- 
quarters, has been advanced to credit 
manager for the company, to suc- 
seed Floyd L. Drake who retired 
after 33 years service. Mr. Varwig 
began with the company in 1924 as 
accounting clerk. After serving as 
credit manager in four different dis- 
tricts he became assistant credit 
manager for the New York City di- 
vision in 1947. He is a member 
American Petroleum Credit Associa- 
tion, of which his predecessor Mr. 
Drake is past president. 


Wittiam A. Harrison has been 
named controller of Allied Radio 
Corporation, Chicago, with respon- 
sibility for credit operations. For- 
merly with Philco Corporation, he 
neld financial posts with several of 
hat company’s subsidiaries during 
nis 20-year service. 


B. E. Lorrus has been advanced 
‘0 «assistant treasurer Cleveland 
Builders Supply Company, Cleveland. 
He formerly was general credit man- 
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ager. A member of the Cleveland 
and Ohio Bar associations, Mr. Loftus 
has served as trustee of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Management. 


Daviy P. Brannin_ has_ been 
named vice president-controller of 
UARCO Incorporated, Barrington, 
Ill. He began with the company in 
1947 and has been controller since 
1954. Earlier he had been with Ar- 
thur Andersen & Company. 


ARNOLD HarRLeEM has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president and 
general manager SFC Acceptance 
Corporation, New York City, subsid- 
iary of Standard Financial Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Harlem previously had 
been financial vice president AC 
Automatic Services Inc., Chicago, 
and before that with C.1.T. Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


Harotp J. RussELL, credit man- 
ager of the factoring department of 
Inland Credit Corporation, New 
York, N.Y., has been elected an as- 
sistant vice president. Before associa- 
tion with Inland Credit, Mr. Russell 
had been with Walter E. Heller & Co. 


Jos—epH C. CANTWELL, who had 
served in the credit division of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
and became an assistant treasurer in 
the branch administration depart- 
ment, has been named an assistant 
vice president of the company. 


Josepu D. Liptak has been named 
to the newly created position of con- 
troller, Corning Fibre Box Corpora- 
tion, Corning, N.Y. He began with 
the company in 1953 as_ budget 
analyst. In his new post Mr. Liptak 
will also act as financial advisor to 
the president. 


THomas F. Owens has been named 
treasurer National Lead Company, 
New York, to succeed Joseph J. 
Morsman, Jr., retired. Mr. Owens 
began in the accounting department 
in 1934 and had been assistant con- 
troller since 1951. He is a director of 
Baker Castor Oil Company and 
Titanium Metals Corporation of 
America. 


James MeERTz has been appointed 
treasurer-controller of the Calumet 
Steel division of Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, Chicago, to succeed Paul 
M. Ahrendt, retired. Mr. Mertz also 
will continue as treasurer-controller 
of the Franklin Steel division. 


JosernH C. Locastro, vice presi- 
dent and credit manager, wholesale 
credit division, Commercial Factors 
Corporation, New York City, has be- 
come. manager of all credit opera- 
tions, wholesale and retail. Mr. 
Locastro is past president and chair- 
man Uptown Credit Group and a di- 
rector of the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association, 
in which he has been active on the 
committee on cooperation with 
accountants. His article “How Serv- 
icing of Credit Functions under 
Modern Factoring Operation” was* 
published in CFM June 1956, p. 
16. 


Rosert A. PETERSON has been ap- 
pointed credit manager Toro Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Minneapolis. 
He succeeds Bryant L. Larson, as- 
sistant secretary and credit manager, 
who has left to establish Oregon 
Toro Distributors, at Portland. 

Mr. Peterson holds the Execu- 
tive Award of the NACM Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement (Stanford ’59). He former- 
ly was credit and collection manager 
in the Minneapolis office of New Hol- 
land Machine Company, div. Sperry 
Rand Corporation, for 9 years, and 
earlier was with International-Har- 
vester Company. 


In promotions at The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York, WiLuiam M. 
ELuis has become vice president, and 
Harry P. ABPLANALP and EucENE T. 
GAGEN have been appointed assistant 
treasurers. Mr. Abplanalp is in the 
credit department and Mr. Gagen in 
investments and financial planning. 


FreperickK H. OLton has been 
named treasury manager of West- 
inghouse_ Electric | Corporation’s 
northeastern region, in New York, to 
succeed Herbert E. Jensen, who re- 
tired after 32 years with the com- 
pany. Mr. Olton started with West- 
inghouse in 1941 as a treasury cor- 
respondent and most recently had 
been treasury manager of the elevator 
division, Jersey City, N.J. 


WiiuiaM C. Burrinc has been ap- 
pointed vice president National 
Starch & Chemical Corporation, New 
York. He continues as treasurer. 


Henry W. SETZER has been named 
treasurer and controller Reinhard 
Brothers Company, Minneapolis. 
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DATA-PHONE 
(Concluded from page 16) 


In a typical system, compact Bell 
System Data-Phone sets are placed 
between the business machine and 
the telephone at both the sending and 
receiving locations. 

The Bell System, thus far, has four 
series of Data-Phone sets — Data- 
Phone 100, 200, 400 and 600. Each 
has been designed to work with vari- 
ous types of business machines and 
transmit at speeds varying from 75 to 
1,200 bits (impulses) per second, 
roughly the equivalent of 100 to 1,600 
words a minute. 

The 100, 200 and 400 have been 
described at length in earlier issues 
of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Now, the Data-Phone 600 has 
been produced by the Bell Telephone 
System for use with business ma- 
chines for transmitting hand-written 
messages and drawings. Data-Phone 
Series 600 is the connecting link for 
telewriting devices, such as the Comp- 
tometer Corporation’s Electrowriter. 
Other compatible machines are being 
developed. 


PUNCHED CARDS are transmitted 
over regular telephone network. Data- 
Phone Series 400 sending set (right, 
front) is connected to IBM 1001 Card 
Reader. An operator simply dials the 
connecting telephone call, then in- 
serts punched cards into machine. 
(Left, rear) Data-Phone receiving set 
is mounted above IBM Transceiver 
which receives and reproduces data 
in form of identical punched cards. 


THE SPIRIT OF °66 


In 1776 they traveled to Philadelphia to the Continental Con- 
gress by foot, horse, and carriage .. . 


In 1909 they traveled to Philadelphia 
for the 14th Annual Credit Congress 
by steamer, iron horse, and hand-cranked 
Stutz Bearcats, Oldsmobiles, and Pack- 


ards... 


In 1962 NACM members from 50 
states and the Philippines will come to 
Philadelphia again—by jet, jitney, and 
jalopy. Indications are that the 66th 
Annual Credit Congress will be our big- 


gest convention ever. 


Mark your travel calendar now... 


May 13-14-15-16-17, 1962 
66th ANNUAL CREDIT CONGRESS 
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HANDWRITTEN MESSAGES AND 
DIAGRAMS can be instantly trans- 
mitted and received through use of 
Data-Phone. Telephone call between 
two offices esiablishes the connec- 
tion for machines such as ‘“‘Electro- 
writer” (above), Comptometer Corp. 
(See also p. 25—TELautograph Model 
D Transmitter.) 


DIAL-O-VERTER SYSTEMS which 
transmit data, with verification, over 
regular telephone lines at speeds to 
1,000 words a min., will have been in- 
stalled in 17 cities from coast to coast 
by end of year, according to maker 
Digitronics Corp. Shown is new Uni- 
versal Paper Tape Terminal Model 
D506 in Dial-O-Verter system, which 
accepts all codes and tape levels. Mag- 
netic tape terminals to be introduced 
will increase speed of transmission to 
1,500 words a min., maker says, 
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ypies on the DITTO duplicator, two 
erks work together. The clerks run 
ff an average number of copies for 
ich invoice, except in cases where 
ey know extra copies are required. 


NLAND STEEL 


Concluded from page 12) 
yirit masters has been eliminated and 

Masterfax original substituted. And 
1e former job of separating and 
ling temporarily the spirit masters, 
hich required almost the full time 
f one girl, is no longer necessary. 

In planning for the new billing 
ystem, Inland’s systems specialists 
nd Mr. Hemstreet considered equip- 
ent in terms of capacity. For ex- 
mple, they thought in terms of more 
1an 1,000 invoices going through 
1e department in a day. To accom- 
lish this, two Masterfax machines 
ere installed. 

In running off copies on the Ditto 
pirit process machine, girls at Inland 
teel can average 12 or 13 masters 

minute, at an average of six copies 
master. That means 78 pieces going 
1rough the machine each minute— 
nd one of them is hand inserted! 
. buff-colored copy is put through 
manually with each master, as an 
riginal copy for the customer. 

Because of the volume operation 
1 the billing department, Mr. Hem- 
treet has made several changes and 
dditions to keep the flow of work 
unning smoothly. For example, a 
pecial filter was put on the Masterfax 
1achine, a custom-fitted “thumb but- 
on” was added to the Masterfax, and 

stool was tested to enable Master- 





fax operators to sit while they work. 

The girls in the billing department 
exchange jobs with one another to 
avoid monotony. They also have their 
own glassed-in department in Inland’s 
new glass-and-steel skyscraper in 
downtown Chicago. 


MECHANIZING 
CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 14) 


Dictation—The curfent production 
rate for the centers is about one to 
one-and-a-half letters a minute, and 
of course, frees creditmen for more 
important duties. Where, formerly, 
the creditman often dictated special 
letters for each collection notice, 
causing considerable lost time, he 
now simply denotes the number of 
the letter he wants sent out, and 
Auto-Typist and a stenographer take 
care of it in short order. 

“The machines have not been in 
use long enough to know what effect 
they are having on achieving faster 
collections,” Mr. Milner notes. (They 
were installed in June.) “But every 
indication is that they will play a 
big part in getting past-due accounts 
settled in a hurry.” One company 
that has been using them for quite 
some time says that stimulation has 
been considerably greater than be- 
fore. 

That’s what Mobil is shooting for. 


CREDIT FILES 
(Concluded from page 27) 


when an additional request for credit 
is received or other information is re- 
quested on that customer. 

Sometime in the flagging period 
the bill may be paid. We then remove 
the colored tabs. At this time, we 
post onto the visible portion of the 
card the number of days the custo- 
mer was slow in paying. 

Thus, on a 4 x 6 inch card we 
have a complete, easily accessible 
history of each of our client’s cus- 
tomers—even to detailing his tardi- 
ness in paying. In addition, the speed 
and accuracy of this filing system 
keep us fully informed as to the up- 
to-the-minute status of each of our 
clients’ customers. In the factoring 
business, this is a necessity for a 
successful operation. 


Qualified Managers Needed 
For Eight Nations’ Growth 


Business in much of the world is 
being held back from development of 
full potential growth by a shortage 
of qualified managers, an eight-na- 
tion study by National Industrial 
Conference Board and Stanford Re- 
search Institute reveals. The nations 
include the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Germany, India, 


Japan and Chile. 





FILE FASTER... 


you can do it FASTER 
® 
with SORTKWIK 


eee ese 


THE 
INVISIBLE — 
FINGERTIP “oN 


NO MORENGN 


se, 


NO MORE MESSY 


at 


Just apply SorTKwIk to fingertips 


POST FASTER. 










RUBBER FINGERS... 


Oe piroreees 


for 


greaseless, stainless, tacky film. Pick up 


papers easily, quickly. Hygroscopic 


ac- 


tion attracts moisture to fingers, makes 
one application long lasting. Contains 
no drying alcohol. Washes off easily. 
Widely used throughout the country 
wherever paper handling is a problem. 


AT YOUR STATIONERS 
SPECIAL OFFER: Write on 





to test on the job. 


© June 1961 


LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. CF-11, 2736 Lyndale Avenue South © Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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DECOMPLICATE! Collection Technique 
Must Keep Pace with Modern Selling 


By ARTHUR WOLFF 
Vice President—Sales 


National Auto Supply Co. 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


UR company is probably no 
O different from other compa- 

nies in the fact that we have 
tried many types 
of collection ap- 
proaches. We 
have tried the 
congenial ap- 
proach, which 
means that letters 
were sent out 
somewhat to the 


v effect: 


ARTHUR WOLFF Dear Sir: 
“This is the 10th of the month, 
and we are surprised that we 





had not received anything from 

NE aininy whee 8 

We received many replies to this 
type of approach. One came back 
with this written across the original 
letter: “Don’t be surprised, I didn’t 
send you anything.” 

We have also tried the bonus 
approach, with salesmen given a 
bonus or prize for collecting 80 per 
cent of their accounts, or a prize for 
leading everyone else, and so on. 
After a few months we also discon- 
tinued this method. 

We have also tried the statistical 
method, which means salesmen and 
managers are given all the necessary 
figures, such as: 

the per cent ahead of last year; 

per cent behind last year; 

this year compared with last; 

how much over quota; 

how much ahead of other sales- 
men; 

how much ahead of or behind 
other people in the business. 

These statistics proved one thing 
to us, that our slow-pay customers 
were still slow-pay and they didn’t 
seem to care very much about the 
trouble we were going to, to get sta- 
tistics. 

We used these various programs 
with lesser or greater effect, but we 
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saw that we were losing sight of the 
fundamentals of collection. It pointed 
to one thing: we were trying to learn 
the “tricks of the trade,” rather than 
the trade itself. 

Most of us are not putting forth 
enough effort to decomplicate our 
procedures on collections. Many of 
our systems have not been revised 
since the time we were doing 50 per 
cent less business than we are doing 
now. We are certainly not using the 
same sales technique that we used 
then, and we should not use the same 
credit procedures. By decomplicating, 
I do not mean over-simplification, be- 
cause we cannot afford a “cracker 
barrel” type of bookkeeping on col- 
lections. 

Most people in the auto parts sup- 
ply business can open an account 
merely by checking three other parts 
houses to see if the customer now 
has established credit. In fact, 80 per 
cent of automotive accounts can be 
opened on this basis. If this is true— 
and it is true in our area— why must 
it be necessary to have a form with 
62 places to be filled in? 

Regardless of what type of an 
account our salesman solicits, our in- 
structions to the salesman are that 
he fill in, in advance, as much of the 
credit application as he can before 
entering the man’s place, such as the 
name, address, type of gasoline, gen- 
eral premises information. 

Keeping accounts collected in pros- 
perous times is a comparatively easy 
job. Many of the present-day credit 





BeEcInnNING as a sweep-boy, a 
driver, in the shop, at the 
counter, then into sales, Arthur 
Wolff progressed through branch 
manager and sales manager to 
his post as vice president-sales 
of National Auto Supply Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Ill. 

His discussion herewith was 
presented at a Credit Congress 
Industry Group Meeting. 

Mr. Wolff is sales advisor for 
St. Louis Area Junior Achieve- 
ment and chairman of the St. 
Louis Wholesalers Executive 
Council. 











managers do not yet know if they are 
good credit managers or not. 

Schooling on collection is always 
vital. Almost all organizations have 
sales meetings, technical meetings, 
trips to the factory, but when was 
the last time your company had a 
credit meeting; just to get employees 
to talk about credit—to make it the 
purpose of the meeting, not a by- 
product of the meeting. 

What can we teach them at a 
meeting of this type? We can teach 
them the fundamentals of credit it- 
self, the very reason it exists, which 
is defined in this simple sentence: 
“Credit operation is for the person 
who already has money but finds it 
inconvenient to dispense it in cash.” 
Credit operation is not for the fellow 
who does not have some money. That 
man needs financing, not credit. 

Good salesmen can pick up a sales 
program, run with it, and at the end 
of the day fill up the cash register. 
But these same salesmen, in many 
cases, have no comprehension of the 
law of economics or the basis of 
credit. 

About 80 per cent of the people 
now entering the service station 
business are under-capitalized. 

If you have a credit sales meet- 
ing, be certain that you talk posi- 
tively: Do not give 28 reasons for 
not opening account; rather, give 
1,000 reasons why you should open 
an account. 

The worst executive is the one who 
is consistently printing restrictive 
type bulletins, or talking restrictive 
type talk. This is the First Sergeant 
type of approach. He is the type of 
individual who is always saying, 
“Don’t do anything until you hear 
from me.” Men must be led—not 
driven. 

Three keys to our economic growth 
are human population, car population, 
and inflation. The credit manager 
must prepare for a larger influx of 
business than he ever has handled 
before. He must think 1970. We must 
accomplish two things for a stronger 
credit position: simplification, and 
education. 

















Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PAPERWORK MANAGEMENT—A Man- 
ual of Workload Reduction Tech- 
niques—By H. John Ross. $20. 
Office Research Institute, P.O. Box 
744, South Miami 43, Fla. 349 pp.; 
1961 

e By the author of “Technique of 
Systems and Procedures” and “In- 
tegrated Data Processing for Every 
Office,” this volume sets forth practi- 
cal approaches and ‘effective tech- 
niques based on experiences of var- 
ious companies and the writer, a 
specialist in systems and procedures. 
Contents include: “The What and 
Why of Records Management,” 
“Forms Management,” “Files Man- 
agement Administration.” __ Illus- 
trated are various forms in use as 
well as types of equipment utilized 
in company file centers. A_biblio- 
graphy is included. 


PROBLEMS IN CREDITS AND COLLEC- 
Tions—Hedwig Reinhardt, Ph.D., 
William J. Shultz, LL.B., Ph.D. 
317 pages and Instructor’s Man- 
ual. $6.50. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
99 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 

e@ Twenty-four cases are presented 

in this latest revision of a standard 

case book in credits and collections. 

The authors have preserved the con- 

venient looseleaf format, but have 

brought the case material up to date 
and made it fit today’s business con- 
ditions. 

Many of the problems encountered 
in daily credit decision-making are 
illustrated. Though they have been 
disguised, the cases have been taken 
from actual files. Each presents the 
entire credit folder of an account, 
without condensation or author’s 
comments. The services and reports 
of many agencies, interchanges and 
other sources of credit information 
are well shown. 

The student is asked to reach a 
credit decision based on the facts 
given, then to write a memorandum 
substantiating his conclusions. This 
approach provides near-practical ex- 
perience to the student and serves as 
a vehicle for the introduction and 
discussion of many analytic tech- 
niques in class. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 44 
East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


952—How manufacturers and whole- 
salers cut warehouse picking costs by 
means of simple pressure-sensitive 
label system is described in ‘portfolio 
of data processing ideas available 
from Allen Hollander Co. 

v 


953 — Six-page Impression Paper 
Evaluator to aid in judging the quali- 
ties of impression papers toward se- 
lection of proper paper for particular 
application, is offered free by A. B. 
Dick Co. 

v 


954—“Design Your Own Files with 

Record-Stack” brochure of Reming- 

ton Rand describes flexibility of com- 

pany’s easy-to-assemble file compon- 

ents, which include partitions, shelves, 

drawers, cabinets. Ask for SC 818-A. 
Vv 


955 — Specifications for MICR 
Checks, Form 115, of Colonial Pay 
Systems is intended to aid banks to 
redesign non-MICR checks in simple 
foolproof fashion to conform to ABA- 
MICR requirements. 

v 


956—“Magnetic Ink Checks for Com- 
mon Machine Language” 8-page il- 
lustrated brochure of C. E. Sheppard 
Co., div. Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 
illustrates stock check formats and 
custom checks, outlines instructions 
for ordering magnetically coded 
checks. 
v 


957—92-page general catalog (No. 
100-H) of Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
illustrates steel equipment products 
for business and industry, gives com- 
plete specifications. Free. 

v 


958—Bentson Manufacturing Co. 8- 
page brochure features modular steel 
office furniture with “Change-Abili- 
ty”, ability to be assembled or dis- 
assembled to meet changing needs. 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Is Automatic Data Processinc For 
You?—Motivation Special Report. 
7-pages. Intended to aid manage- 
ments in an understanding of the 
advantages and pitfalls before install- 
ing a computer. Problems that are 
faced in the conversion are pointed 
out. Table of computer systems Cur- 
rently available, with price ranges, 
is included. $1.00 copy. From Moti- 
vation, Inc., Springdale, Conn. 


MANAGEMENT AIDS FOR SMALL MAN- 

UFACTUREKS, Annual No. 7, is a 
compilation of nine articles pub- 
lished in the year ended June 1959. 
Subjects: sales management, person- 
nel policy, production, record keep- 
ing, pricing, and foreign trade. Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 30 cents. 


Crepit INSURANCE — PROTECTION 

Acainst Accounts RECEIVABLE 
Losses—Booklet clearly explains 
what credit insurance is, what it does 
and how it can aid the company 
credit manager. 7 pages. Free. Write 
London Guarantee and Accident 


‘ Company, Ltd., Dept. CFM, 55 Fifth 


Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Your operations are pictured at a glance. 
You save time, money and prevent mixups 
by Seeing What is Happening at all times. 


Ideal for Production, Maintenance, 

Inventory, Scheduling, Sales, ete (84g) 

Easy to Use. You write on cards, 

snap on metal board. Over 750,000 in Use. 

24-Page BOOKLET No. AE-10 
Mailed Without Obligation 

GRAPHIC SYSTEMS _ 
925 Danville Road ¢ Yanceyville, N.C. 
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Near-Sighted Keypunch Operator Protests 


——and Adaptation to Receivables Is Result 


By JOHN J. LYNCH 
Credit Manager 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


E shall always be grateful 
for the Keypunch operator’s 
myopia and for the sugges- 
tion it led her to 
offer. It was an 
important devel- 
opment in the 

success of our 

changeover of ac- 

counts receivable 

to punched cards. 
Here is what 
oN happened. 

J. J. LYNCH Following an 
established pattern, we provided each 
bookkeeper with means to communi- 
cate with the Keypunch operator by 
supplying her with stacks of blank 
cards, on which she was required to 
write certain reference data. (The 
need for communication is to link 
the bookkeeper’s requirements for 
punched card data with the Key- 
punch operator’s equipment to sup- 
ply it.) 


eo — — 





Depends on Transaction 


In clearcut transactions, this is not 
necessary—‘clearcut” is that type of 
transaction in which payment matches 


up exactly with one or more invoice 


cards, and the bookkeeper merely re- 
moves these cards from the active ac- 
counts receivable. In those which are 
not clearcut, however, where there 
is a complex situation such as partial 
payment or claim for adjustment, the 
bookkeeper must set in motion a line 
of communication which instructs the 
Keypunch operator to supply, say, 
a punched card to represent the pay- 
ment. 

According to the procedure we 
originally set up, the bookkeeper 
would do this by selecting a blank 
card from one of the stacks on her 
desk, write instructions on the card 
in the space provided, and send that 
card to the Keypunch operator. The 


Keypunch operator, in turn, would 
put the card in the “reading station” 
of her Keypunch machine and, copy- 
ing the reference data, depress the 
keys to punch holes into the card. 

This method had certain advan- 
tages. Chief among them was that all 
the information would be in one 
place—on the card itself. 

But it also had disadvantages. 

For one, the blank cards stacked 
on the bookkeeper’s crowded desk 
were prepunched with certain data, 
such as codes to distinguish debits, 
credits, payments and adjustments. 
This made a color scheme desirable. 
The bookkeeper had eight different 
colors from which to choose. To se- 
lect a wrong color would cause an 
incorrect entry and resultant grief. 


Writing Space Limited 


Another disadvantage was limited 
writing space. Picture, if you will, a 
74 by 314 punched card with less 
than two square inches set off for 
writing space. One bookkeeper had 
such abominable handwriting that it 
was almost impossible to decipher 
what she wrote in this cramped space. 

There were other disadvantages. 
One color-blind bookkeeper persisted 
in selecting the wrong color. Still 
another had an annoying propensity 
for confusing the cards with her 
sandwiches and producing greasy 





G INCE 1945 credit manager 

of Prentice-Hall, Inc., John 
J. Lynch is a member of the 
president’s executive staff and 
the salary administration and 
job evaluation committees. 

Other posts held: a director of 
the New York Credit & Financial 
Management Association and 
chairman of its credit advisory 
committee on _ electronic  ac- 
counting; forum chairman of 
the board of governors of the 
New York Institute of Credit, 
past president, and a faculty 
member, and on the credit com- 
mittee of the American Book 
Publishers Council. 
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smears which did the tabulator no 
good. 

These conditions magnified the 
Keypunch operator’s problems. She 
not only had trouble reading through 
undecipherable handwriting, wrong 
colors, and butter smears, but in ad- 
dition she had to contend with the 
shadow that a protruding bar on her 
Keypunch machine cast obliquely 
across the space from which she had 
to copy. She became frantic. 


Operator to the Rescue 


The cure was prompted by the fact 
that she was nearsighted. She sug- 
gested a change. 

“Why,” she asked, “don’t you list 
this information in columns on a 
sheet. of paper? Then I can put it 
under a‘ good light, stack the hopper 
with blank cards, and touch-type the 
Keypunch keyboard.” 

We did as she suggested, with ex- 
traordinary results. 

Accuracy and speed increased al- 
most 100 per cent, posting of pay- 
ments was streamlined, bookkeeping 
training was simplified, and the sheet 
became a permanent summary for 
convenient reference. From the plain 
sheet the Keypunch operator sug- 
gested, we developed a columnized 
form which we now retain for several 
months. 


Columnized Sheet Does It 


No longer was it necessary to 
crowd the bookkeeper’s desk with 
stacks of cards, nor to teach her a 
color code, nor to have her write in 
the cramped space on the card. All 
we do now is give her a sheet of 
paper, properly columnized, with 
simple instructions for entering refer- 
ence data and amounts. 

We have made more improvements 
and refinements, but we always look 
back to that nearsightedness as an 
important factor in developing what 
has turned out to be a highly satis- 
factory adaptation of punched cards 
to accounts receivable. 
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NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 











THIS FORM APPROVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MANAGEMENT a 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF Sie oi eS 
FIRM NAME 

DN icleencctipeslrcbctpaciprtitpncericitiainlpest indicated acti iinet aerial licencing otianinetsian 

At-close of business on—__19 State. Zone. = 

I i 


{PLEASE ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. WHEN NO FIGURES ARE INSERTED, WRITE WORD “NONE") 





Cash in Bank and on hand... —_-- |__|] _Acssunts Payable — | 

Accounts Receivable - EE Notes Payable — Unsecured 

Notes and Trade Acceptances Sesiboaile Se i cctentctsibinitlintn pee Rapinieniicincamaipetnin 

Merchandise Inveatory (Do not include Mer- Partners or Officers_____ - thai picnnansnnneinneilitiagian 
chandise on Consignment) ...__  cpaeeaanenanemred es a sie ne Saree = 

Other Current Assets (Describe) iniasneciinaeniatoedl Notes Payable — Secured. 

snthisccihnmnpiatiad ied jcctnahéirstaabhinenmagslabelil Owing to —.. ewan a 


Withholding and Payroll a 
Federal and State Income. etclncimieniciacatiiactl inane, <x hinintpenss 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS_.._._..|__ 

















PETE 








Other. cancensinhamenenciietilfesienapiemenneealiemnneaes 
Land and Buildings (Depreciated Value) a Accrued Payroll and Other isi: a sainipiliadel 
Machinery. Fixtures and Equipment (Depreciated Other Curren! } ~ | 
Value) - : ae Liabilities (Describe) eo a SE 
Due from Chen = Net Cuneat (Describe) a TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITFES...._.j___E | 
- id dea ea ate | Mortgage on Land and Buildings... ee Se re 
Liens on Merchandise or Equipment... => ee a 
Ccaer Reew (Describe) = . * Other Liabilities (Describe)__ _ | 
. | 
sg ee are peg ah TOTAL LIABILITIES. rea 
Capital $ ms - | 
4 | owes Ceae ick ctaustel et a a oe 
TOTAL ASSETS bee TOTAL LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH ae a 
SUMMARY OF SURPLUS (or of NET WORTH if not Incorporated) 
Surplus (or Net Worth at beginning of period) Dated . . 19. Winstnncbiencniiicnntentatafianitin 
Add — Profit for Period $....__ and Adjustments $ Sion ‘ . i iia Te 
TOTAL ADDITIONS “ - a 
Deduct — Loss for Period $ and Dividends (or Withdrawals, in not iy ineatoavedad) $ 
TOTAL DEDUCTIONS : ee EES i Sk 
SURPLUS (or NET WORTH) in Statement Above 5 see 
i 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS FOR PERIOD FROM_____ _ ay 3 - hs 
—— rr oOrr"' 
1. NET SALES [ooo ee ee DETAILS OF EXPENSE 
(Cash $ ) (Credit $ ) | Hi Salaries — Olficers or Owners —_——|— 
2. Inventory — Beginning $ | ] j Employees fone eos 
3. Purchases a | | || Rent 


4 Total (Item 2 plus Item 3) $ 
5. Deduct Inventory — Close $. 
6. COST OF SALES 
7. GROSS PROFIT 
8. Less Total Expense 
Other Additions and Deductions. 


| Heat, Light, Other Occupancy Expense \. - 
|| Advertising sl Leal 
\ Interest. olin Be! 

Taxes, except Income Taxes 

Depreciation, (Fixtures, Trucks, etc.) 

All other Expense. = ‘ atbeiaseaall 
TOTAL EXPENSE _. a asigioeneaie 
9. Profit Belore Income Ties. . on 
10. Less — Income Taxes____.___. a 
11. NET PROFIT After Taxes... 



























Latest year income tax examined____E 


Amount you are liable for as endorser, guarantor, surety 





Amoust of eatemeliss ell en iieiiiianie Date of latest physical inventory ____-___________ 
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Amount of current assets pledged 
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Amount of Taxes re a Sea a ea due 
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A NEW Standard Form of Financial 
Statement has been developed by a 
Special Advisory Committee of NACM’s 
National Publications and Sales 
Committee and is now ready for 
distribution. 


There’s ample space for the 
customer to give a full report on 
his financial condition. 


Condensed Operating Statement shows 
trend of account’s business. 


Statement of Surplus or Net Worth 
gives picture of Capital Funds. 


Note how tax status is covered in 
Liabilities statement. 


Space for Trade References and 
Scheduled Property owned is provided 
on the back of this Form. 


A major revision in the new Form 
is a completely new section on 
Insurance Information, based upon 
recommendations by the National 
Insurance Committee, NACM. 






















INSURANCE STATEMENT 
eee 





1, Do you carry fire insurance (including extended coverage) Yes 
2. De you have periodic insurance appraisals and inventories to determine if coverage is adequate to prevent becoming co-insurer? 


ae velope style, will be indispensa- 


Yes. No. Date of most recent appraisal ___ 


3. Have your liability insurance limits been reviewed recently? Yes. 


SO ness 











No. Date of most recent review. 








© If checked, please complete form below for list and description of all insurance policies. 


NAME O} 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





This Financial Statement Form, 
made up in both plain and en- 


ble to your credit operation. 








Name and Address of Agent or Broker. 


This statement has been carefully oat Dye by the undersigned (both the printed and written matter), and is, to my cite md in all respects 
ed. 


one: ee and truthful = It o ee you = oe eee my eh ats ee the Sees t time Send f 

there has nm no material unfavorable change in my (our) finan: condition, and if any s' change takes place | (we) will give _ mn I f 

notice. Until such notice is given, you are to regard this as a continuing —— The figures submitted are not estimated. They hav or sa P es oO 
en from my (our) books and physical ‘iavesiary taken as on date show: 


Name of Individual or Firm. 





If Partnership, Name Partners. 

@ Cparaak, Teand CO retin terensretitisntntantiimeinnanins 
Signed by. 
Title. 


Forms 1A and 1B Today 
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43 in 16 States Earn N.1.C. Fellow Award 






fre 
: : : ] 
HE FELLOW AWARD of the National Institute of Credit of the National PENNSYLVANIA 
Association of Credit Management has been won this year by 43 applicants Savace, SamueL C., The Sherwin-Williams 
in 16 states, coast to coast. Co., Pittsburgh. 
This award is presented to those who satisfactorily complete a prescribed : 
course of study in credit and financial management. In some cases, where TENNESSEE 
the applicant has had more than ten years of practical experience in the Jonns, James G., Memphis Furniture Co. 
field, some of the educational requirements are waived. Memphis. 
Each successful applicant is, however, required to pass the three-part Fellow STaNnpDEFER, Epwin M. Jr., Quaker Oats ; 
Award examination in Legal Aspects of Credit; Credit Management Problems; . Co., or 
and Human Relations in Credit. oLaR, Recinatp H., Jr., Memphis. 
The 1961 winners are: ' 
UTAH 
CALIFORNIA NEW YORK ARMSTRONG, Ben F., Salt Lake City. 
-Richmond ‘ 
Beckett, Joun H., Glendale. BiaskEy, Epwarp, Crompton-Ric : 
Biacxstock, GerALp E., Long Beach. C Co., a ae Sle date VIRGINIA 
Duarte, RayMonp, Wedgewood-Holly Ap- ir % es + Wellington Se ” Ronimon, Joan 'W Revesths Moule Co. 
pliance Co., Culver City. cw s0FK. aaa ' 
Fiacc, ALLAN, Interstate Restaurant Sup- Gator, Ricuarp Henry, Cantor-Green- 
ply Co., Los Angeles. span & Co., New York. 
Houck, Rosert J., Riverside. WASHINGTON ( 
Macruper, Matcotm K., Brown Bevis In- OHIO Corrritt, Vincent A., Graystone, Seattle. 
dustrial Equipment Co., Los Angeles. 
MoseEtey, Rosert E., Fullerton. Kocu, Water F., The Julian & Kokenge 
WISCONSIN 1( 


RANDALL, Cecit, Los Angeles. 
Ratner, Gerawp I., Newport Beach. 
VonprAcek, Liuyp A., Whittier. 
Wuetan, Ricnarp D., Pasadena. 
Witson, Donatp G., Long Beach. 


DELAWARE 


Fincu, Joseru S., Jr., E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington. 


GEORGIA 


Wane, Vincent A., Remington Rand, At- 
lanta. 


ILLINOIS 


BonneEvIEW, JOHN A., Park Ridge. 

Jounson, Witttam E., Corey Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

Nasu, Leo J., Lombard. 

SHeELow, E. A., Lake Forest. 


LOUISIANA 


Camere, Jutes., Arrow Food Distributors, 
Inc., New Orleans. 

Giaupi, ALBERT S., 
Bank, New Orleans. 

TorRRENCE, ULricH JoHN, Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Co., New Orleans. 


Hibernia National 


MICHIGAN 
Finn, THomas E., Harpor Woods. 





Co., Columbus. 

Mc Donatp, James E., The Federal Glass 
Co., Columbus. 

StucuuL, K. E., American Standard, Am- 
stan Supply Division, Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA 
Feicer, A. Craic, Shell Oil Co., Tulsa. 


as 


Dwyer, J. J., General Electric Supply Co., 
Milwaukee. 

MarsHALL, Rosert, Milwaukee. 

Moran, JAMES, Milwaukee. 

Scuwarz, ALLEN R., U. S. Steel Supply 
Division, Milwaukee. 

West, Desert J., Major Appliances, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 










































PARTICIPATING in the credit forum sponsored annually by the Oakland Zebras 
and the Wholesalers Credit Association: (seated left to right) Harold Furst, vice 
president Bank of America NT&SA, San Francisco; J. Harold Campe, association 
secretary and executive vice president; James Rankin, president Foremost Dairies, 
Inc., San Francisco, and Robley E. Flynn, division manager Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Oakland. Standing is John I. Hennessy, executive vice president 
Associated Home Builders of the Greater East Bay, Oakland. 


GULLION, WiLu1AM, Hazel Park. 







NEW JERSEY 
Coastal Oil Co., 





GARRABRANT, ELMER, 


Newark. 
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Economic Commandments 


Ten “Economic Commandments”, 
published by a clergyman in Mexico, 
freely translate as follows: 


1. You cannot create property by 
discouraging initiative. 

2. You cannot strengthen the 
weak by weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot help the little peo- 
ple by crushing the big people. 

4. You cannot help the poor by 
destroying the rich. 

5. You cannot help the wage 
earner by pressuring the em- 
ployer. 

6. You cannot solve your prob- 
lems by spending more than 
you earn. 

7. You cannot promote human 
brotherhood by inciting class 
hatred. 

8. You cannot guarantee adequate 
security on borrowed money. 

9. You cannot form character and 
courage by taking away a man’s 
initiative and independence. 

10. You cannot help men perma- 
nently by doing for them what 
they can and should do for 
themselves. 





John Ledbetter Retires after 
41 Years Service to Company 


John E. Ledbetter, NACM director 
1941-44, has retired as secretary, di- 
rector and general credit manager of 
Northrup King & 
Company, Minne- 
apolis. E. Nor- 
man Eck has suc- 
ceeded him as 
chief credit exec- 
utive. 

Mr. Ledbetter, 
who became as- 
sociated with the 
company 4l 
years ago, has long been active in 
credit organization, both nationally 
and locally. He has served on numer- 
ous NACM committees, for years 
was on the Credit Research Founda- 
tion’s committee on research. In the 
Minneapolis association he was a 
board member 1930-33, then presi- 
dent. 

A life membership in the North 
Central Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment Association and a lapel pin 
were presented at the 45th Annual 
Northwest Credit Conference in Min- 
neapolis, with Edwin B. Moran, ban- 
quet speaker, officiating. 





J. E. LEDBETTER 





Thomas F. Kenny Named CFM Editor 
On the Retirement of E. A. Rovelstad 


HOMAS F. KENNY, formerly 
senior editor of Dun’s Review 
and | Modern Industry, becomes the 
ae editor of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL 
M ANAGE MENT 
with this issue 
succeeding Ern- 
est A. Rovelstad 
on the latter’s re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Kenny, 39, 
on the editorial 
staff of Dun’s Re- 
view more than 12 years, had been 
successively assistant editor, associate 
editor, and senior editor. 

Articles written by Mr. Kenny for 
Dun’s Review covered a wide range 
of top management interest, in mar- 
keting, finance, organization, office 
management, electronic data process- 
ing, transportation. 

Long-term assignments included 
business trend reports, editorial 
roundtables for management, news 
developments in sales and distribu- 
tion, Washington news, letters to the 
editor, book and business film re- 
views, advertising promotion and 
news releases. 

Mr. Kenny, who has a master’s 
degree in economics from Columbia 
university and a BBA degree, cum 
laude, in economics and accounting 
from St. John’s University, worked 
with an attorney-CPA on accounting 
and tax matters while he was attend- 
ing college. 

Earlier he had been production 
expediter at Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, production control clerk at 
American Machine and Foundry 
Company, and clerk at Selznick In- 
ternational Pictures, Inc., New York. 


T. F. KENNY 


Budget versus Inflation 


A realistically balanced budget, 
submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent next January, would hold back 
inflation and lighten the Treasury’s 
problem in management of the $290- 
billion public debt, Dr. Charls E. 
Walker, executive vice president of 
The American Bankers Association, 
declared at the annual awards din- 
ner of the New York Financial Ad- 


vertisers. 





RNEST A. ROVELSTAD, editor 
of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment magazine since January 1952, 
officially retires 
from this — post 
with the present 
issue of our pub- 
lication. He will 
continue with the 
Association in 
part-time capac- 
ity as editor of 
the annual Crep- 
1T MANUAL OF 
CoMMERCIAL Laws, a post he has 
held since 1954. His other Associa- 
tion responsibilities have included 
editing of the MonTHLy BusINEss 
LETTER and secretaryship of the 
National Resolutions Committee and 
the National Credit and Financial 
Management Advisory Committee. 
Until a year ago he also served as 
director of convention and other 
Ass»ciation publicity. 

Beiore coming with N.A.C.M., Mr. 
Rovelstad had served as associate and 
managing director of the several 
business publications of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists (in- 
cluding the bi-weekly N.A.R.D. Jour- 
nal and the annual N.A.R.D. Alma- 
nac), the Quigley Publishing Com- 


E. A. ROVELSTAD 


_pany (including the weekly Motion 


Picture Herald, the annual Motion 
Picture Almanac, and Fame), and 
Business Screen Magazine, Inc. (in- 
cluding Business Screen Magazine, 
See and Hear, and several others). 
He had headed various departments 
of the Minneapolis Journal following 
his graduation from Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism. 
‘Ernie, as he is known to his host 
of friends throughout the Associa- 
tion, has served the members with 
utmost devotion and _ dedication 
throughout his term of service. 


Economic Integration Asked 
Between Canada and the U.S. 


The governments of Canada and 
the United States should establish an 
executive commission to study “con- 
trolled economic integration,” begin- 
ning with the automotive industry, 
says Sherwood H. Egbert, president 
of Studebaker-Packard Corporation. 
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Edens Heads Robert Morris Associates; 


Howard and Mitchell Vice Presidents 


William M. Edens, second vice 
president of Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Chi- 

cago and a direc- 
tor of the Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Cred- 
it Management, 
has been elected 
1961-62 _ presi- 
dent of Robert 
Morris Associ- 
ates, national as- 


W. M. EDENS sociation of bank 


\ 


E. M. HOWARD W. W. MITCHELL 
loan officers and credit executives. 

Eugene M. Howard, vice president 
of American Fletcher National Bank 
& Trust Company, Indianapolis, ad- 
vances to first vice president of 
RMA. The newly elected second vice 
president is William W. Mitchell, ex- 
ecutive vice president of First Na- 
tional Bank, Memphis. 

The new officers will be installed 
at the Associates’ 47th annual fall 
conference at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
Florida, November 12-15. 

Newly elected directors are 
Thomas F. Duffy, vice president 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago; 
Rufus W. Hanson, executive vice 
president First National Bank, Min- 
neapolis; Preston V. Henley, assist- 
ant vice president United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland. 

Mr. Edens, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 


tinued in that post with Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. He became second 
vice president in the operating de- 
partment in 1937, assistant controller 
in 1944, was placed in charge of the 
credit division in 1948, was named 
second vice president in 1958, and is 
now in the commercial department. 

Mr. Edens, past president of The 
Chicago-Midwest Credit Management 
Association, has also served as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bank Auditors 
Conference (now NABAC), the In- 
dustrial Relations Association of Chi- 
cago, the Union League Club of Chi- 
cago, and RMA’s Chicago Chapter. 

Mr. Howard attended Indiana Uni- 
versity, is a graduate of the Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking at Rut- 
gers, and holds the pre-standard and 
standard certificates of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

With his present bank since 1926 
(then known as Fletcher Savings & 
Trust Company), he has been suc- 
cessively loan division bookkeeper, 
collateral teller, note teller, credit 


The only thing that’s worse 
than having to pay an in- 
come tax is not having to 


pay one. 
—The Record 


department manager, loan officer, 
and since 1955 vice president. 

His professional activities include 
presidency of the Indianapolis Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of 
Banking, instructor in the Indiana U. 
extension division for AIB graduate 
certificate courses, on committees of 
the Indiana Bankers Association, and 
1954-55 president of RMA’s Ohio 
Valley Chapter. 

Mr. Mitchell, after attending the 
University of Tennessee, received his 
B.S.C. degree from the University of 
Mississippi. 

Joining The First National Bank 
of Memphis in 1935, he has been 
successively assistant cashier, assist- 
ant vice president, vice president, 
senior vice president, executive vice 
president, and since January this 
year on the board of directors. He 
has had charge of the credit depart- 
ment since 1947. 

Mr. Mitchell was 1954-55 president 
of RMA’s Southeastern Chapter. 
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tion, was an assistant national bank 
examiner, conducted special research 
in bank failures for the American 
Bankers Association, and was an as- 
sistant examiner for the Chicago 
Clearing House Association before 
joining Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Company in 1931. Appointed 
auditor the following year, he con- 


MEMBERS of the Oregon Association of Credit Management boarded a police and J 
harbor boat for a tour of Portland’s waterfront industrial area. The tour was pre- 
ceded by a two-hour bus trip through Portland Public Docks facilities, and lunch spoke 
in the Terminal No. 4 cafeteria. Add 
FRONT ROW (lI to r) J. W. Hunt, Centennial Mills, Inc.; Frank Posebel, eon, « 
Columbia Machinery Co., M. M. Corbitt, representing the Dock Commission. ON busine 
STEP: K. R. Lawrence, Myster Co. BACK ROW: S. E. MacDonald and W. O. execut 
Chase, of the credit association; R. J. Nesheim, ESCO; R. L. Leonhart, The Since 
Oregon Bank; Gus Anderson and Kenneth H. Knox of Tektronix; Dio Digregorio, 
First National Bank, and Art Kettler of Centennial Mills. The 
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Creditors’ Meeting Vies with Formal 
Talks at North Central Conference 


ISCUSSIONS of widely rang- 
ing economic and credit devel- 
opments, a simulated meeting of a 
creditors committee, and six Industry 
sessions featured the 45th Annual 
North Central Conference, with 
NACM President Gilbert W. Sites ad- 
dressing the opening day luncheon 
gathering and the credit women’s 
breakfast get-together. 

The conference brought to Minne- 
apolis credit leaders from the Win- 
nipeg Division of the Canadian Cred- 
it Men’s Trust Association, Ltd., the 
Fargo- Moorhead Association, Grand 
Forks Division, and the Duluth, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul Divisions of 
the North Central Credit & Financial 
Management Association. Glenn H. 
Mueffelman of Cook Paint & Varnish 
Company, Minneapolis, was general 
chairman. 

Credit problems of tomorrow, and 
what to do about them, was the 
theme of Herbert P. Buetow, presi- 
dent Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Paul, at the 
opening session. 

Bertel Jonson, general credit man- 
ager and assistant to the treasurer of 
Hunt Foods and Industries, Inc., Ful- 
lerton, Calif., analyzed the credit 
executive’s place in today’s economy. 

General developments in credit and 
progress and services of National 
were outlined in the luncheon ad- 
dress of Mr. Sites, general credit 
manager of The Times-Mirror Com-- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

“[nflation—High, Wide and Hand- 
some, or Not So Fast?” was the ques- 
tion raised and answered at the next 
plenary session, the following fore- 
noon, by Dr. Arthur R. Upgren, pro- 
fessor of economics and director of 
the Bureau of Economic Studies, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, and 
faculty member of NACM’s Gradu- 
ate School of Credit and Financial 
Management. 

R. R. Campbell, vice president of 
Industrial Talcott, Ltd., Montreal, 
and James Talcott, Inc., Chicago, 
spoke on “Commercial Financing.” 

Addressing the second day lunch- 
eon, on the foreign challenge to 
business, was William H. Drisko, 
executive vice president, Chas. W. 
Stone Co., Minneapolis. 

The third general session was high- 


lighted by a presentation of a typical 
creditors committee meeting. With 
C. J. Swalen of Pako Corporation as 
moderator, participants included at- 
torneys Charles H. Halpern, Joe A. 
Walters and association counsel C. J. 
Wagner, and J. J. Michelson, man- 
ager of the Association’s Adjustment 
Bureau. 

Edwin B. Moran, retired NACM 
executive vice president, addressed 
the banquet meeting on “The Credit 
Challenge of 1962.” 

Sound management: was a central 
theme of Industry Meetings the first 
afternoon of the conference. 

At a General Group meeting pan- 
elists H. C. Luick of Northwestern 
National Bank, Ted Riddiford, CPA, 
and chairman Swalen told of what 
they looked for in financial state- 
ments. 

With Harold W. Swenson of Rein- 
hard Bros. Company as chairman and 
moderator, the Radio, Appliances, 
Furniture and Floor Covering Group 
exchanged views on a dozen manage- 
ment subjects. 

Protection beyond the customer’s 
ability to pay, collection speed-up 


and the handling of personnel were 
chief topics of the Industrial Road 
Machinery, Petroleum, Tire and 
Trucks Group, under Don E. Bates of 
First Acceptance Division of James 
Talcott, Inc. 

Max M. Kalisch, president of 
Regiscope Distributors, Inc.,. discuss- 
ed insufficient and no-account: ¢hecks 
before the Food Products, Drugs and 
Food Packaging Group. W. E. Erick- 
son of Land O’Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., directed the “Shop Talk.” 

Dr. O. B. Jesness, professor emeri- 
tus, University of Minnesota, analyz: 
ed the agricultural outlook for 1962 
at the session of Feed and Seed, 
Farm Supplies, and Farm Machinery 
creditmen. C. J. Saltzman was mod- 
erator for panelists G. A. Redding 
president Windom State Bank; A. A. 
Kole, executive vice president Daffin 
Corp.; H. T. Lindsay, president Lind- 
say Brothers Co., and R. B. Latchaw, 
general credit manager Cargill, Inc. 

Addressing the Building Material, 
Construction, Steel, Wholesale Lum- 
ber, Plumbing and Electrical Sup- 
plies Group were D. T. Knutson, 
president Knutson Realty Co.; D. V. 
Bailey, attorney; and Les Toler, bond 
superintendent, Travelers Insurance 
Company. 

Louis Zimmerman, Lew Bonn Co., 
heads North Central Association. 





GUIDING the year’s activities of The Lexington Credit Men’s Association are 
(l to r) Ben P. Eubank, Jr., of Ben P. Eubank Lumber Company, president; 
Mrs. Lucy M. Snyder, secretary-treasurer; and Phil Weisenberger of Weisenberger 
Flour Mills, vice president. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


AtLantic City, New JERSEY 
October 26-28 
NACM Eastern Division Credit Con- 


ference 
* 


Fort WortH, TEXxAs 
October 26-28 
Annual Southwest Credit Conference. 


¢ 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
October 27-29 
Mid-West Credit Women’s Confer- 
ence 
& 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

November 2-3 

Central Division Secretary-Managers 
Conference 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 
2, 1946 AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 
208) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


putticbed ae at 3rd and Hunting Park Ave., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. for October 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, National Association of Credit 
Management, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, 
N.Y. Editor, Thomas 7. i.enny, 44 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10, N.Y. managing editor, None. 
Business manager, Alan S. Jeffrey, 44 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N.Y. 

2. The owner is National Association of Credit 
Management, 44 East 23rd St., New York 10, 
N.Y., a non-stock corporation, with the following 
officers: Pres.—Gilbert W. Sites, The Times- 
Mirror Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; V.P.’s—Charles 
W. Pritchard, Telecommunications Div., General 
Dynamics/Electronics, Rochester, N.Y.; Te ‘ 
Hendrick, Collins-Dietz-Morris Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Robert L. Howard, Logan Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; L. Merle Davis Kuner-Empson 
Co., —, olo.; Alan S. Jeffrey, New York, 
ean ec.V.P. and Mgr.; and P. J. Gray, 
New York, N.Y.; Treasurer, W. J. McDonald, 
New York, N.Y.; Secty., ee Roper, New 
York, N.Y.; Ass’t Treas., Rose Woodruff, New 
York, N.Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 


Thomas F. Kenny, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd 
day of October, 1961. 
GERTRUDE J. JUDGE 


(My commission expires March 30, 1962) 


HoLLywoop-By-THE-SEA, FLORIDA 

November 12-15 

Annual Fall Conference of Robert 
Morris Associates 


¢ 


MonTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
January 11-13, 1962 


Eighth Annual California Credit 


Management Workshop 


* 


PorTLAND, OREGON 

March 15-16, 1962 .- 

Fortieth Annual Pacific Northwest 
Credit Conference 


¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
May 13-17, 1962 
66th Annual Credit Congress 


Calls Increased U. S. Exports 
Psychological Lift to Business 


Improvement in U. S. exports the 
first half of this year—4 per cent 
higher than the parallel period of 
1960—“contributed more toward pul- 
ling the economy out of the recession 
than generally credited’, says Walter 
H. Diamond, international trade con- 
sultant, in an Overseas Automotive 
Club bulletin. 

Total non-military shipments were 
up $800 millions; machinery and 
vehicles sales showed the most mark- 
ed increase. 

Imports fell to an annual rate of 
$13.6 billions, and the Foreign Trade 
Council predicts for all 1961 the 
smallest balance of payments deficit 
in four years, and an export surplus 
of $5.3 billions. 

“There is no doubt”, Mr. Diamond 
concludes, “that the sharp reduction 
in the balance of payments deficit— 
partly due to the larger trade surplus, 
and, just as important, the lower 
short-term interest rates of foreign 
countries —is having a significant 
psychological lift on U. S. business”. 
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Joseph Nahay Is 
Named Convention 


Director of NACM 


OSEPH M. NAHAY, appointed 

convention director of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, was for 10 
years with Amer- 
ican Management 
Association, the 
last several years 
as manager of the 
organization’s 
meetings opera- 
tions. 

Heading a de- 
partment of 13 
professional and clerical personnel, 
he was responsible for its budgeting, 
purchasing and control in organiz- 
ing and operating more than 1,000 
meetings of executives each year in 
the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Nahay, who attended Columbia 
University evening school, had charge 
of organization and operation of the 
AMA’s summer program at Colgate 
University, providing housing, trans- 
portation, food, meeting and recrea- 
tional facilities for the more than 
2,000 in attendance. 

His overall services to the associa- 
tion included direction of hotel per- 
sonnel in planning and handling food 
and meeting functions and accom- 
modations. 

Mr. Nahay’s duties with NACM 
also include part-time promotion 
and sale of the services of the Eastern 
Seaboard Interchange Bureau and the 
New York area Commercial Claims 
Division. 


J. M. NAHAY 


Fourth of USSR Tractors 
Idled by Faulty Production 


Aftermath of low quality produc- 
tion, disrepair, and shortage of spare 
parts, one fourth of the USSR’s trac- 
tor park “systematically stands 
idle”, and the same proportion of 
electric motor output is in disuse, 
says an engineer of Moscow’s Lik- 
hachev automobile factory, writing 
in Pravda and quoted in the Export 
Bulletin of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Yet “enormous sums” of material 
and money are spent annually by 
the state for spare parts, according 
to the writer, because of the short 
life of mass production items. 
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Policy of Reward, Not Penalty, 
Needed, Banker Tells NABAC 


Return to a national policy of 
reward—not penalty—for investment, 
management and labor was urged by 
Gaylord A. Exeeman, Jr., president 
of The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, addressing the national conven- 
tion of NABAC, The Association for 
Bank Audit, Control and Operation. 

Historically, “economic incentives, 
based on self-interest, have spurred 
production,” Mr. Freeman declared. 
“The investor and the manager have 
found their rewards related to their 
managerial effort and skill. At least 
in the past, labor too found its reward 
related to effort, and it produced.” 

Our “counter-offensive” to Russia’s 
strengthened position, he said, “must 
include economic assistance (to the 
people), leadership and example”. 

Emphasizing the need of banks to 
increase revenues and hold down 
costs, President Wallace M. Davis of 
The Hibernia National Bank in New 


Orleans said few banks have adequate 


cost systems and facts, many bankers . 


rely on “‘guestimates” in their belief 
that costs cannot be accurately de- 
termined, and still others “evidence 
utter indifference”. 

President Edward D. Smith of The 
First National Bank of Atlanta em- 
phasized the importance of “selling” 
in a bank and how the controller can 
help. The human factors in manage- 
ment have been beclouded by over- 
specializing, said John P. Cleaver of 
J. P. Cleaver, Princeton, N. J. 


Private Business Must Do 
Better Service Job: Wallich 


Private business must do a better 
job of providing the services the 
public needs or the Government will 
furnish them, says Professor Henry 
C. Wallich of Yale University, form- 
er assistant secretary of the treasury 
and onetime member of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisors. 

The free market and competition, 
where effective, give the customer 
the most for his money, but the po- 
litical process will “absorb a grow- 
ing part of the nation’s resources and 
provide a growing share of its serv- 
ice, because of the strong trend 
toward the kind of service the po- 
litical process can supply, unless the 
private market makes a more suc- 
cessful effort”, Professor Wallich 
told the third annual Public Rela- 
tions Institute, at Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


YOUR HELP, PLEASE! 


NACM’s home office is making a collection of convention badges 
distributed at its Annual Credit Congresses over the years, and urges 


the cooperation of all members. 


The badges (including medals) will be mounted for display m 
Association headquarters and will be given highlight attention in 
Credit and Financial Management magazine. 

Please search your files and dust-collectors at home and send us any 
convention badges you have. You will be making an important con- 


tribution to your Association! 


Accounts Receivable Current Reflect 


Moderate Gain in Foundation’s Study 


Moderate improvement (0.8 per 
cent) at the median for all accounts 
receivable due manufacturers was 
registered in the second quarter, says 
the Credit Research Foundation, Inc., 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, in its National Summary 
comparisons as of July 1 and April 
1 of this year and July 1, 1960. 

The median percentage of accounts 
current was 84.9 as of July 1, 1961, 
compared with 84.1 per cent April 
1, and 84.7 per cent July lst a year 
ago. 

Improvement was noted also in the 
average length of collection period; 
the median average number of calen- 
dar days’ sales outstanding fell to 
33.0 days, contrasted with 34.0 days 
in April and 33.3 a year ago. 

Only 2.9 per cent of all accounts 
was reported more than 90 days due 
on July 1 this year. The percentage 
was 3.4 on April Ist and 2.3 on July 
1, 1960. 

While current condition of whole- 
salers’ accounts receivable averaged 
a bit lower than in April, the turn- 
over was 3.3 days faster at mid-year 
than it had been at the end of the 
first quarter, but the percentage of 
past-dues over 90 days was a trifle 
higher. The average number of cal- 
endar days of sales outstanding was 
40.0 as against 43.3 days in April 
and 41.3 days July lst last year. 

Accounts receivable showed 
marked improvement in current con- 
dition for appliance manufacturers 
(9.8 per cent) and 11.9 per cent for 
makers of electrical equipment and 
supplies. Gains also were recorded 
among manufacturers of confection- 


ery products, paint, varnish and sheet 
glass, and paper packaging supplies. 
Declines were reported by makers of 
automotive equipment, building ma- 
terials, and chemicals. 


Proper Planning and Financing 
Can Avert Failures: Silverman 


Timely diagnoses, objective plan- 
ning and financing could avert a 
substantial number of failures in 
manufacturing and _ wholesaling, 
Herbert R. Silverman, president of 
James Talcott, Inc., told a forum of 
southwestern Ohio bankers, brokers, 
attorneys and accountants, in Cin- 
cinnati. He emphasized the increas- 
ing teamwork between banks and 
commercial finance companies in in- 
terim aid to clients. 


Personnel Mart 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE 


OFFICE MANAGER, for main office 
and all branches wholesaler. In 
charge all phases of Credit and Col- 
lection, including contract installa- 
tions for armed services. Complete 
office and auditing systems set up. 


Willing to relocate. CFM Box #551. 


CREDIT EXECUTIVE 


EXPERIENCED Credit Manager—Full 
Office and Accounting Background. 
Valid reason for availability. Résumé. 
Relocate. Salary Open. CFM Box 
#552. 
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Executives in the News 











F. S. DARROW R. M. WAKEMAN 





M. H. HANFT 


I. L. FARREY 


Tennessee Banker Who Began 
As Bookkeeper Is Honored 


On graduation from high school 
James L. Swain joined Commerce 
Union Bank, Nashville, as book- 
keeper in 1945. He later was as- 
signed to the discount department 
and as manager of the 4th and Lafay- 
ette office. Now assistant vice presi- 
dent and branch office supervisor for 
Commerce Union, Mr. Swain recent- 
ly was named president of the Nash- 
ville Association of Credit Men. 


Ohioan Charts an Impressive 
Course in Education, Service 


President of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management, Theo- 
dore M. Sherman is member of the 
combined education committee Na- 
tional Association of Credit Man- 
agement and the Credit Research 
Foundation and faculty member 


Graduate School of Credit and Fi- 





nancial Management, NACM, Dart- 
mouth, from which he holds the 
Executive Award (1957). Mr. Sher- 
man is a director of the alumni 
association of the Graduate School. 
In 1955 he was Automotive Group 
chairman at the Credit Congress in 
Chicago. He is vice president ABCD 
Motor Credit Association. 

Mr. Sherman is corporate staff 
director of credit and collections for 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., 
Cleveland. While assigned to Toledo 
for his company, Mr. Sherman was 
president of the Credit Association 
of Northwestern Ohio (1949). 


Florida Business He Founded 
In 1925 Now Draws His Sons 


The president of the NACM South 
Florida Unit, Miami, I. Lloyd Far- 
rey, established Farrey’s Hardware 
Company in 1925 as a retail unit. 
In 1945 the company became Far- 
reys Wholesale Hardware Company, 
Inc. Mr. Farrey, executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, directs the elec- 
trical fixture and general dealer 
hardware divisions. 

Mr. Farrey is director Chase Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association. He 
served as vice president Miami Beach 
Chamber and as president Miami 


Beach Lions Club. 


From Messenger to Bank 
Officer via Credit Road 


The current president of Syracuse 
Association of Credit Men, Frank S. 
Darrow, vice president First Trust 
& Deposit Company, Syracuse, began 
his career in 1925 as messenger for 
the bank. From 1930-40 he was in 
the credit department and in 1949 
was named supervisor of the real es- 
tate and mortgage division. He ad- 
vanced in 1953 to assistant treasurer, 


in 1956 to head of the credit depart- 
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ment, and in November 1957 to vice 
president. 

Mr. Darrow is an alumnus of the 
Bankers School of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell U, and Stonier Graduate School 
of Banking, Rutgers U. He is first 
vice president Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, Rochester-Central New York 
chapter. 


Connecticut Treasurer Seated 
In Fourth Presidential Chair 


Honored recently with election to 
presidency of the Credit Managers 
Association of Southwestern Con- 
necticut, Roger M. Wakeman is in a 
familiar seat. He served as president 
of the Bridgeport chapters National 
Association of Accountants and Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion, and of the Bridgeport Tax For- 
um. Mr. Wakeman is assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer The 
Bullard Company, Bridgeport, with 
which he began in 1935. 

Native of Fairfield, Conn., Mr. 
Wakeman is former director and 
currently national vice president Na- 
tional Association of Accountants. 


New Jersey Treasurer Works 
For Profession, Community 


Recently named president ,New 
Jersey Association of Credit Execu- 
tives, M. H. Hanft has been treasurer 
of The National Lock Washer Com- 
pany, Newark, since 1946. He also 
has been secretary-treasurer and di- 
rector of Hardwick, Hindle, Inc. 
since 1946. 

Mr. Hanft was born in Findlay, 
Ohio, and is a graduate of Pace Col- 
lege (1933). A Signal Corps veteran, 
he is a member of the National As- 
sociation of Accountants and has 
served as group chairman and sec- 
tion chairman, Newark-West Hudson 
United Appeal. 















Completely Revised and 

Updated to Save You 

Time, Work, and Money 
in Handling Any 
Credit Problem 





Every one of the 50 State Legislatures met this year, 
and legislation moving through Congress has been at 
an all-time high. Some of your coming business plans 


and policies are sure to be affected by the new laws 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


Special pre-publication price to N.A.C.M. mem- 
bers is $10.00 (a saving of $2.50). 


FREE—valuable booklet—NO CHARGE 


GUIDE for the 
ESTABLISHMENT of a 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


to you if you send your check with this pre-publica- 
tion order. 








COMMERCIAL LAWS 

















Announcing— 


THE NEW 
1962 
CREDIT MANUAL 

OF 





INVALUABLE AID TO ALL CREDIT MANAGERS 


A treasury of information to effectively meet your needs 
and help you safeguard and build sales and profits. 





ACCURATE AND CONDENSED REFERENCE BOOK 


providing, in clear, concise layman's language, the 
answers to your legal questions from receipt of order to 
collection of the account. 


...A practical, up-to-date guide to Credit and Sales 
Management's every day problems and legal aspects of 
the credit function, presenting the gist of laws and regu- 
lations, Federal and State, which affect Sales and Credit. 


SERVICE CORPORATION OF NACM 
44 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








Please enter this reservation order for i copy of the 
1962 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 
at the Special pre-publication price of only $10.00 to members. 
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the rest 1s 
automatic! 


DITTO ene-writing systems 


automatically duplicate all or.any part of the information on every form. 


Write it once—on a specially prepared systems form. Check it! 
Then, duplicate it—on machines created by DITTO for fast systems 
handling. (One-Writing DITTO masters can be passed from depart- 
ment to department—used over and over—depending on your 
operation.) Carefully designed by experts, DITTO systems are as 
modern as a mechanical brain—as simple as two-plus-two—as 
efficient as a Swiss watch. Put DITTO’s leadership-experience in 
systems planning to work for you—mail this coupon today! 


Ditto. 


eee ee Oe ee eee eed 


A SYSTEM FOR EVERY BUSINESS 
OPERATION: From all of the many basic 
DITTO One-Writing Systems, there's 

one that can be custom-tailored to fit your 
needs, It's the fast, sure way to control 
your paperwork, 


DITTO, INC.,6928 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without further delay and at no obligation, please: 
O Send me full information on DITTO One-Writing Systetas 
O Have an expert DITTO Systems Representative call on me 


Name, Title. 
Company 
Address 


City 





